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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histories 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of ma^or and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
m oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Dan L Stanford was born on May 5, 1950 in Aurora, 
Illinois Both his parents were in the restaurant business, 
his father a chef and his mother a hostess When Dan 
Stanford was eight years old, the family moved to 
Scottsdale Arizona He attended the local public schools 
and graduated from Coronado High School in 1968 

Mr Stanford enrolled m California Western/United 
States International University m San Diego and graduated 
in 1975 with a double major in business and sociology He 
was accepted at law school in the University of Southern 
California, where he published several articles m the law 
review and eventually became its editor He earned his J D 
degree m 1975 and then clerked two years m the Los Angeles 
area for Judge Malcolm Lucas of the U S District Court In 
1977 Mr Stanford returned to San Diego to accept a 
position with the law firm of Luce, Forward, Hamilton & 
Scripps 

When he returned to San Diego Mr Stanford became 
actively involved in politics He was a San Diego County 
cochairman for the George Deukmejian campaign for attorney 
general m 1978 He also managed several councilmanic 
campaigns m the city of San Diego In 1980, he managed 
Bill Lowery's successful campaign for election to the U S 
Congress He served as president of two local political 
organizations the Republican Associates and the Republican 
Business and Professional Club In 1982 he supported 
George Deukmejian for governor in the Republican primary and 
was one of three campaign cochairmen for Imperial and San 
Diego Counties during the general election 

When George Deukmejian was elected governor, he 
appointed Mr Stanford to be chairman of the Fair Political 
Practices Commission [FPPC] As chairman, Mr Stanford was 
responsible for ensuring fair political campaigns and 
investigating individuals who violated election laws He 
also sought to reform election laws, providing for more 
accountability on the part of political consultants and 
political fund-raising committees 

In 1986, he resigned from the FPPC to run for the 
office of state controller He exposed the illegal fund¬ 
raising practices of incumbent Kenneth Cory, ultimately 
forcing him out of the race Mr Stanford was then joined 
m the primary by several other Republicans who were enticed 
by the availability of an open statewide office He 
finished third in the Republican primary m a crowded field 
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His wife 


Mr Stanford returned to San Diego and resumed 
practicing law with the firm of Lillick & McHose 
is Teresa Stanford 
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December 5, 1989] 

1, Side A] 

Mr Stanford, where were you born and when 7 

I was born May 5, 1950 in Aurora Illinois 

which is outside of Chicago 

Why was your family living in Aurora 7 

Most of my family for generations had resided in 

and around Aurora, for reasons I am not aware 

of It certainly wasn't the climate 

What did your father do 7 

My father was a chef 

Did they move to California sometime during your 
youth 7 

No When I was about eight, we moved to 
Arizona I lived, from the time I was eight 
until the time I was eighteen, m Scottsdale, 
Arizona 

Did you go to public school in Scottsdale 7 
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Yes I went to Yavapai Grade School and 
Coronado High School I graduated from high 
school m 1968 

Was that your father's occupation still as a 
chef 9 Or did he change it 9 

My father was the chef at the Camelback Inn My 
mother was a hostess and worked also Both my 
parents worked m the restaurant business 
Were either of your parents college educated 9 
None 

Did you have in mind or was it a family plan 
that you would go to college 9 

For reasons I never understood, I decided early 
that I wanted to be a lawyer I was the only 
person m my family, other than one uncle, who 
went to college And so I knew m order to get 
to law school I had to go to college That was 
my plan 

So you have siblings 9 
I was the oldest of five boys 

Your mother had a basketball team Did any of 
them go to college 9 
No 

That's interesting So you don't know why you 
had this drive particularly 
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I think early on I was interested m a 
profession I came from a very working-class 
background, where we didn't have very much money 
at all So I was interested in a profession 
which would be interesting and in which I could 
help people and work with people So law seemed 
to me to be a natural occupation 
Was there any teacher you ran into m high 
school who reinforced this or encouraged you 
toward this goal^ 

I remember one counselor m high school who was 
very encouraging and encouraged me to go to 
college and to continue my education and who had 
spent a summer getting a degree at Cal Western 
[California Western/United States International 
University] here m San Diego Since I needed 
financial aid and assistance in college, she was 
instrumental m me ending up at United States 
International University or Cal-Western, as it 
was then called, here m San Diego 
For your bachelor's degree 
Right 

You got financial aid, I assume 
I did I had a combination of partial 
scholarship and partial loans to attend Cal- 
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Western undergraduate school from 1968 through 
1972 

What was your major m college' 7 
I had a double major One was business 
administration and another major m sociology, 
with no minor 

It sounds like you still had in mind working 
with people, dealing with people problems' 7 
Yes College, to me, was a way station on the 
way to law school 

Did you have any law school m mind during 
college that you were headed for" 7 
No At the time, I thought I would go to 
Stanford [University] or Harvard [University] or 
Yale [University] or one of the big schools 
Actually, at the time, I had no idea of the 
importance of any of the decisions I was making 
I never understood at the time the importance of 
the college you selected or the law school you 
ultimately selected 

So you went to USC [University of Southern 

California] law school 

Yes 

How did that happen* 7 
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Let me back up I worked my way through 
college In addition to having a scholarship 
and loans I also worked all four years I 
worked probably the greatest majority of the 
time, two and a half years or so, at a place 
called The Toggery Shop, which is a men's 
traditional clothing store m Fashion Valley I 
met a great number of lawyers there, all of whom 
convinced me that it was very important to go to 
a nationally recognized top law school So I 
applied to several and ended up being accepted 
at USC and receiving financial assistance from 

use 

This must have been a little bit tough because 
you are probably carrying loans still from 
undergraduate school at this point' 3 At the time 
you enter law school 

Yes Fortunately, they were all deferred until 
after law school graduation 

Then more loans during the three years of law 
school on top of that 

Exactly I continued to borrow through law 
school Ultimately, I ended up with $12,000 to 
$14,000 of debt, which today doesn't sound like 
very much That is about one year today With 
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the scholarship and everything else and what I 
was able to pay from working I ended up after 
law school graduation in 1975 with a lot of 
debt 

What percentage of your time did you work while 
you were m law school? Could you say, }ust 
offhand 

The first year of law school I didn't work at 
all I managed to save enough money and 
borrowed some so that I didn't have to work 
because everybody told me that I shouldn't And 
it turned out to be absolutely true 
Surviving the first year is key, I guess? 

It is Absolutely For me, it was very 
important to be goal oriented and regimented m 
my studies and totally committed, which I was 
during the first year 

Gradewise, was that a pretty good success story 
for you at USC? 

Yes I was in the top 10 percent of the class 
At the end of the first year, I went on the law 
review Ended up publishing during my second 
year on the law review In my third year, I was 
editor of the USC law review 
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In law school, were there any people who were 
teaching who had an effect on you^ Or any other 
person at USC law school 

No Except all of the professors at USC had a 
substantial impact on me because I had never met 
such incredibly bright, articulate, committed, 
brilliant people before Law school was 
entirely different from undergraduate school 
There were people like Christopher Stone, who 
taught corporations and other classes Scott 
Bice, who taught torts then and who is now the 
dean of the SC [USC] law school Dorothy Nelson 
was the dean at the time She is now a ninth 
circuit judge 

They were all awesomely brilliant to use 
the term loosely, because I really was in awe of 
the people I met It was a lot of work for me 
just to keep up I have always believed m hard 
work, and if I worked hard enough it would make 
up for my innate lack of intelligence 
It doesn't sound like a lack of intelligence, 
but, it seems to me, that it might have been 
tough to go from Cal-Western, which is not one 
of the top undergraduate schools The 
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adjustment to a law school, where it is keenly 
competitive, could have been tough 
Yes Although I had a very competitive 
background I was always involved in athletics 
I was a four-sport letterman m high school I 
was the president of my senior class m high 
school I was always involved in student 
government, as well as athletics In college I 
participated only in intramural sports, but also 
participated in student government and did some 
other things I had always been fairly 
competitive 

So you adjusted by competing heartily in law 
school 

Right I just worked harder 

Did you start to go toward business law when you 
were in law school 7 

Actually I did My preference, I felt, was 
business law and not litigation I envisioned 
myself counseling corporations and other 
businesses once I got out of law school 
Now how did that relate back to your interest as 
a very young person thinking about wanting to 
help people 7 Did that change m terms of your 
focus as to what you chose for a law specialty 7 
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No, not really While X was in law school, one 
of the things that happened was I realized the 
value of a clerkship Law school was a little 
frustrating to me because it was very 
theoretical m many respects and not very 
practical I felt like I needed to continue my 
education but in a very practical vein I was 
convinced that a clerkship was valuable So I 
applied for clerkships with a number of judges 
I ended up clerking with a federal judge for two 
years 

It was during that time when I began to 
switch my thinking from business corporate law, 
to litigation, which is what I now practice I 
have been involved m litigation, which involves 
picking juries and trying lawsuits, for 
individuals corporations and a variety of 
people over the last fifteen years 
Now the federal judge you worked for was Malcolm 
Lucas Is that rights 
It was 

Who had been a law partner of [Governor George 
C ] Deukmejlan 

That's right Judge, now Justice, Lucas was a 
former law partner and probably George 


STANFORD 
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Deukmejian 7 s best friend, from Long Beach It 
was during that two-year clerkship with Judge 
Lucas that I really spent two years at Judge 
Lucas 7 knee, learning not only about being a 
lawyer and being a judge, but I learned a lot 
about being a human being and being a man and a 
lot of other things He is a tremendous 
individual 

He was a role model for you then"? 

He really was My father. Judge Lucas, and 
another fellow named [Edward] Ed Luce were 
probably the three men who have had the most 
influence on my professional life 
Were you law clerking during the summers or was 
this after law school 7 

It was after law school Full time, after law 
school, from 1975 through 1977 It was a two- 
year clerkship 

That must have been a little hard too, because 
you don't earn a lot as a law clerk You had 
these loans and things Was that on your mind’ 
It was very tough I ended up living with a 
roommate in a small apartment m north L A [Los 
Angeles] It was an awful place It was tough 
making ends meet I was a GS-9 [Government 
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Service-Nine] the first year The second year I 
was elevated all the way up to GS-11 
What did they make”? 

The first year I made about $11 000 The second 
year, I made about $15,000 

Were you torn at all during that period to 
think, "I can't really afford to do this because 
I have to pay these loans back and I should get 
out and get into practice" 7 

Not after I met Judge Lucas and realized how 
valuable that experience would be I knew it 
was going to be tough In fact it was tough 
But I also believed that I would live forever, 
because we all do when we are twenty-four and 
twenty-five I really believed that life was a 
long time and that I had to delay making more 
money as a tradeoff for the experience 
What specifically was it—you have already said 
some things about Lucas—about him that 
immediately attracted you 7 What are the 
qualities in Lucas that held you there and 
influenced you 7 

There are a lot of qualities that Judge Lucas 
has that I aspire to daily One is loyalty He 
is a very loyal person Second, he is an 
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unbelievable gentleman He has been a gentleman 
forever, I think, including during times when it 
has not necessarily been in vogue to be a 
gentleman He is an unbelievable gentleman and 
respected by both sides of the bar—both 
prosecution and defense—because he makes people 
feel like they are important and that they have 
an opportunity to say what they want to say 
And, finally, he has managed to combine all of 
that including a significant amount of 
intelligence, with a great sense of humor He 
has a great sense of humor with a terrific, 
Scottish dry wit He is just a very very 
impressive individual 

Was he a hard taskmaster 9 Did you really have 
to produce 9 Was he critical 9 
He was never very critical He was a better 
teacher than anybody I ever met because he took 
the time I never felt he demeaned me or anyone 
else But he would take the time to point out 
issues he disagreed with and explain why he 
disagreed, on those rare occasions when he did 
He really spent the time that it took to teach 
and explain things 
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It sounds like you feel you may have learned 
more or as much from him about law as you did in 
law school 

Absolutely I learned more during those two 
years than I had learned in the previous seven 
We're up to about 1977, would that be correct*? 
Yes 

When did you pass the bar*? 

It was 1975 

So you did that right away 
Yes 

Why did you decide to do something else*? Did 
you immediately go to a law firm”? 

Yes During the last year of my clerkship, I 
began to interview at law firms, both m Los 
Angeles and San Diego I wanted to stay in 
southern California I interviewed mainly with 
larger, more established law firms 
Having clerked for Lucas probably was an asset, 

I assume 

It was And, among other things, it really 
showed me the benefit of training, education, 
and experience at a larger law firm Because, 
working for him, I got to see the entire range 
of lawyering, from the very best lawyers to some 
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of the very worst Lucas, who, again, although 
he was not a critical taskmaster he worked very 
hard He took on a lot of assignments 

He was the judge they sent all the complex 
litigation to The equity funding litigation, 
which was the biggest securities fraud m the 
history of the securities act All the cases 
were consolidated m front of him Mattel 
[Inc ] securities class-action lawsuits were all 
consolidated in front of him He sat regularly 
on the ninth circuit [court] So I was exposed 
to a huge variety of lawyers It seemed to me 
that the better lawyers had all had their 
training and experience at some of the bigger, 
more established law firms 

Perhaps it is the resources that an established 
law firm has 9 

Exactly The choice for me was Do I stay in 
Los Angeles or do I go back to San Diego 9 
You liked San Diego, I gather, from living here 
as a college student 9 

I loved San Diego I loved living in San Diego 
But most of my SC classmates had gone to large, 
Los Angeles law firms The myth was that San 
Diego was the cul-de-sac of the state and that 
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the level of the practice of law was lower in 
San Diego than it was in Los Angeles All the 
big lawyers stayed in Los Angeles 
And were probably paid more’ 

Yes Paid more 

You must have graduated m the top percentage of 
your law class 

Yes I ended up, unhappily, m about the 
twelfth percent I missed the 10 percent Order 
of the Coif cutoff, which was a third-year snafu 
on my part 

But still the top 12 percent of a good law 
school means you have 30 b opportunities ' 3 
Yes And published on the law review and an 
editor on the law review When you take all of 
those what I used to call "cookies" that you 
gather, you have those opportunities Then when 
I applied for the clerking position, after I was 
hired, Judge Lucas told me that there had been 
300 applicants for the one clerkship position 
Why were you chosen ' 3 Did he tell you * 3 
Being from USC helped Judge Lucas had spent 
seven years at USC And he was impressed, I 
think, with not only grades and law review 
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experience at USC, but the recommendations of 

the faculty members whom he knew 

Did you decide to come down here to a law firm 

right after the clerkship 7 

Yes I spent one long, agonizing weekend 

deciding between a very good firm m downtown 

Los Angeles and Luce, Forward, Hamilton, & 

Scnpps here in San Diego I basically made a 

lifestyle decision and ended up accepting the 

30 b offer at Luce, Forward here in San Diego, 

where I started m 1977 

What was the L A law firm you didn't go to 7 
Paul, Hastings & Janofsky, a great firm They 
have done very well 

Yes I interviewed Mr [Robert P ] Hastings, 
who is an older gentleman now He is a 
remarkable man 

It is a great firm Leonard Janofsky has been 
famous He was chairman of the American Bar 
Association a couple of years after I came down 
here 

But it was really lifestyle, living m San 
Diego Did you come to a slightly smaller firm 


down here 7 
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Slightly smaller, although it was the oldest law 
firm in San Diego and, at that time, the 
largest 

I didn't have the firm's name, but I knew you 
came from a very prestigious San Diego law firm, 
which means old, well established, good 
reputation 

It was and still is The Luce family Ed Luce 
is the brother of Gordon Luce at Great American 
[Savings and Loan Association] The Luce family 
m San Diego is one of the founding families 
The Scripps family, of course is famous in San 
Diego And, actually, the Forward [family] and 
Charles had all contributed to San Diego over 
its history 

So there was a Scripps connection 

There was a Scripps Scripps had died by the 

time I joined the firm 

Which Scripps was it 9 What was his first name 9 
I don't remember As I say, he had died The 
firm was 103 years old at the time I joined the 
firm Three years earlier, unfortunately, I 
missed it but three years before I arrived at 
the firm, at the firm's one hundredth birthday. 
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they took all the lawyers and their wives to 
Hawaii for a long weekend 

Did you come into this law firm as a person who 
would be doing business law 7 

At that time, as a brand new associate, I wanted 
exposure m both business work and litigation 
I still hadn't decided ultimately what I wanted 
to do for the rest of my life, whether it was 
going to be business work or litigation So I 
wanted to get exposure m both areas, and the 
firm was more than willing to do that As a 
young associate, you are a little bit like a 
moving target 

But they gave you what you wanted 
Yes Absolutely 

Let's go back to politics Did you meet 
[Senator] George Deukmejian when you were 
clerking for Malcolm Lucas 7 

Yes At that time, I met Senator Deukmejian, 
who was the state senator who represented Long 
Beach We met just socially a couple of time 
during my clerkship 

When you came down to San Diego, that was '77 
In '78, Deukmejian ran for state attorney 
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general You worked in that campaign Is that 

correct* 5 

Right 

Specifically how did you happen to do that* 5 
Well, at some point early on during that 
campaign, I received a call from Judge Lucas 
We were chatting about a number of things 
During the conversation he mentioned that 
Senator Deukmejian was exploring the possibility 
of running for attorney general I said, almost 
offhandedly, "If there was anything I could do 
to help m San Diego, I would be happy to I 
would enjoy seeing him again and helping him " 
Sometime thereafter, I heard from Senator 
Deukmejian who was coming to San Diego and 
actually needed a ride So things developed and 
snowballed during that campaign so that I became 
very active 

What duties did you fulfill m the campaign' 5 
What were your activities' 5 

At that time, there was only one other person in 
San Diego, a fellow named [Peter] Pete Riddle, 
who is now a superior court judge, who was 
active in the campaign You have to remember 
that that was at a point m 1978 when people 
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could not pronounce George Deukmejian's last 
name The campaign consisted primarily of 
putting up billboards all over town with the 
pronunciation of his name—with the accents and 
everything else—so that people could actually 
pronounce his name 

It was at a point when he didn't have an 
entourage or a big staff or anything else So, 
literally, when he came to town either Pete 
Riddle or I would meet him at the airport and 
drive him all over town We would spend the 
entire day with him, going from speech to 
speech We would help him pass out literature 
at Sears [Roebuck and Company] or the gate at 
General Dynamics [Corporation] He would give a 
speech to the employees at Sears and then he 
would go to General Dynamics and greet employees 
at the gate In addition to that, Pete and I 
acted as his speaker's bureau In 1978, each of 
us gave probably close to twenty-five speeches 
on his behalf here in San Diego 
DOUGLASS How did you find the time to do this* 3 

Like a lot of other things it was something I 
made time for Frankly, at that time, I was 
developing a greater interest m politics as a 
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hobby One of the harsh realities for me after 
I joined Luce, Forward was realizing that this 
was going to be it for the rest of my life 
There was going to be no more nine-month life 
separated by three months of vacation And that 
October looked a lot like July and that June 
looked a lot like November This was it I am 
twenty-seven years old and realizing that the 
next forty years of my life are going to be 
spent practicing law 

It didn't take me very long to realize that 
I needed some outside interests Politics had 
always intrigued me Obviously I grew up with 
[U S Senator Barry M ] Goldwater politics in 
Arizona and the '68 campaign So I began doing 
things politically in San Diego where I saw 
there was a great need and an ability to 
accomplish things Confirming, by the way, one 
of the suspicions I had about Los Angeles, which 
was it is difficult to make an impact in Los 
Angeles Whereas, down here I think it is 
easier 

Had you done any other things before you were 
involved with that Deukmejian campaign m San 
Diego, politically 7 
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Yes I got involved locally m a couple of 
organizations, Republican Associates and 
Republican Business and Professional Club, and, 
through those two Republican organizations, I 
met a fellow named [William] Bill Lowery, who 
just been elected to the city council in San 
Diego He was very active in Republican 
politics He had been very active at San Diego 
State [University] m Republican politics and 
was a new, young Republican leader with a lot of 
energy and drive 

One of the first things, he got me involved 
in was the Concord Group, which was sponsored by 
the national Republican party And it was 
basically [William] Bill Brock when Bill Brock 
was chairman of the national party, and [Peter] 
Pete DuPont came up with the idea to get young 
professionals more involved with the Republican 
party So I went on a four-day retreat to South 
Lake Tahoe, which was the first time I had ever 
been to South Lake Tahoe We worked our rears 
off all weekend planning or orchestrating and 
directing and implementing an actual campaign 
scenario from start to finish in four days 
This was a national workshop^ 
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It was a national workshop, called the Concord 
Group, sponsored by the national Republican 
party 

So people of like kind were there Your 
counterparts, young professionals 
Correct There was a group of about twenty to 
thirty people who went from San Diego That was 
either in 1977 or early 1978 It was before the 
Deukmejian campaign for attorney general 
Did you work in the councilmanic election here 7 
No I didn't Lowery had been elected m '77 
and I had not been involved m that 
Was there ever any question m your mind as to 
whether you would be a registered Republican or 
a registered Democrat 7 

Not really I had grown up in Arizona, where I 
thought everybody was a Republican My parents 
had been Republican, which I think influences 
people Going to college in San Diego and 
always working, I think I always had a 
conservative work ethic 

How did your law firm accept the degree of your 
political activity 7 Was there any question of 
time or who you were pushing 7 
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Actually not They were very, very supportive 
of my hobby And very encouraging [Thomas] 

Tom Hamilton, one of the senior, founding name 
partners had been very active politically and, 
among other things, was responsible for the Del 
Mar Thoroughbred Club and all of the Del Mar 
racing in San Diego because of his political 
connections Ed Luce was Gordon Luce's brother 
There were other very politically active members 
of the firm 

So they might have looked on this as a plus 
even 7 

I think they did look on it as a plus and a very 
positive thing for one of the junior associates 
to be doing Especially given the interesting 
phenomenon at that firm at that time, which was 
I would say every partner, of which there were 
probably thirty-five, everyone but maybe one was 
a Republican At the associate ranks, every 
associate but one was a Democrat I was the one 
Republican 

They were glad to have you get out there 
Yes As I think back on it, it was probably not 
unusual, given the Vietnam War and everything 
else that happened, for that to be the case 
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The firm had a good number of very active, long¬ 
term, elderly Republicans and a great number of 
very liberal, activist, young Democrats 
That is an interesting mix [Laughter] 

It was, and it made for some interesting debates 
and discussions 

Your counterparts were not of your persuasion 
Not most of them 

During this attorney general campaign it sounds 
as though you got to know George Deukmejian 
fairly well 

Yes Very well We spent a lot of time in a 
lot of different ice cream parlors in San Diego, 
having ice cream and actually talking about what 
he was doing and what he was interested m I 
heard him speak every time he came to San Diego 
It was a good experience I, frankly, didn't 
know him very well until that campaign But 
during that campaign, I got to know him on a 
one-to-one basis very well 

Did you continue that relationship or friendship 
as the opportunity provided during the period he 
was attorney general 9 

Yes I gained a lot of respect for him, agreed 
with most of his philosophies, and liked the man 
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very much Also, accidentally or by 
coincidence, his office, the office of the 
attorney general, was on the fourteenth floor of 
the Bank of California building 
In San Diego 9 

The San Diego office was on the fourteenth floor 
of the Bank of California building Luce, 
Forward had the seventeenth and eighteenth 
floors So we are in the same building When 
he came to San Diego, which was not regularly by 
any means, but whenever he did, we would have 
lunch together and get together almost every 
time he was m San Diego 

So this was an ongoing relationship and it was 

not suffering from the fact that he was way up 

in Sacramento and you didn't get to Sacramento 

very often, I imagine 9 

Right I never got to Sacramento 

During this period, leading up to the '82 

gubernatorial campaign, did you continue your 

involvement in the San Diego area m political 

activities 9 

Yes And worked on a number of campaigns At 
that point, I began to work on city council 
campaigns for people like Councilman Ed 
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Struiksma, Susan Golding I got very involved 
in Bill Lowery's campaign for U S Congress 
And working with the same people who I had been 
to Concord with and had been involved with 
Lowery's campaign, principally George Gorton, 
who is a very good friend of mine and Lowery's 
best friend, I think 

We worked on Bill's campaign when 
Congressman [Robert C ] Bob Wilson retired after 
twenty-eight years in congress George and I 
were both active m the campaign and nine weeks 
outside of the general election City Councilman 
Lowery was fourteen points behind in the polls 
to State Senator [Bob] Robby Wilson, or Bob 
Wilson as he was then calling himself I took a 
nine-week leave of absence from Luce Forward so 
George and I could go in and fire the campaign 
manager and run the campaign during the last 
nine weeks 

The campaign manager was a professional 
consultant 

Yes, but was not doing a professional job So 
we fired him George and I took over the 
campaign, split the campaign manager's 
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responsibilities between the two of us and ran 
the Lowery campaign for the last nine weeks 
And how did Lowery come out 9 
He is now a six-term congressman 
So you turned it around He won the election 
He won the election and is still in congress 
Did you ever think of running for office 
yourself at that point 9 

No I really didn't In fact, I had refused 
the opportunity in 1981, when I was living m 
the Fifth City Council District [ ] Fred 

Schnaubelt, the incumbent apparently decided to 
retire and told only a few people, including 
[Mayor] Pete Wilson, [Robert] Bob White, and the 
other Wilson people Wilson was mayor, of 
course Suddenly, they came to me, I guess 
because I lived in the district, and wanted me 
to run for city council for the district After 
consideration, I decided not to and went out and 
convinced Ed Struiksma to run 
Why did you decide not to run 9 

A couple of reasons One, I was having too much 
fun working in the background Two, from a 
financial standpoint, at that point I had not 
paid off all my student loans It took me the 
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full ten years to pay off my student loans And 
I really didn't have any desire to be a 
struggling politician who ran from office to 
office, beginning at school board, city council, 
board of supervisors, legislature That didn't 
seem to me a way to live, at all 

In 1982, Deukmejian ran for the governorship and 
won What was your involvement in that 
campaign** 

At that point, very early on in the campaign I 
received a call from Attorney General Deukmejian 
asking if I would help, should he decide to run 
for governor Of course, I committed to help 
him, as did Pete Riddle For many months early 
on, I think that Pete Riddle and I were again 
the only two people involved m the Deukmejian- 
for-Governor exploratory campaign 
In this region** 

In San Diego For two reasons One, 

[Lieutenant Governor] Mike Curb was an announced 
candidate and had locked up most of the 
conservative, traditional Republicans 
In San Diego** 

In San Diego and elsewhere People like Gordon 
Luce and others had committed to Mike Curb, who 
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was lieutenant governor And the second most 
important reason was Pete Wilson was running for 
governor, and, as the mayor of San Diego, there 
was not anybody dumb enough except for a young 
lawyer who had personal ties and commitments and 
loyalty and another dumb lawyer, named Pete 
Riddle, who would go against the mayor 
Let me stop and ask you Had you at all been 
involved with Pete Wilson politically' 7 
Yes And Pete Wilson's people Remember, 

George Gorton was one of my best friends 
George Gorton, to this day, is Pete Wilson's 
political operative He is Pete Wilson's 
campaign manager m the ongoing gubernatorial 
campaign right now and was Pete Wilson's 
campaign manager in the U S Senate race I 
knew all of his people had supported Pete for 
mayor 

But did you do anything actively m any of his 
campaigns' 7 Wilson's* 7 

Other than make a couple of appearances, endorse 
him, and support him, I was never as involved m 
Pete Wilson's campaigns as I had been m 
Deukmejian's campaign Also, it was timing 
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Timing and you knew Deukmejlan better, as life 
moved along' 7 * 

That is absolutely true But I had been 
appointed to the San Diego Historical Sites 
Board, and served on the board, by Pete 
So you had one experience on a public body Was 
that basically it 9 

Yes That was a volunteer, absolutely part-time 
board 

But it is a different view of the world in a 
community 

So you and Pete Riddle were the two down 
here who were his point men 

Yes Fortunately for all of us, Pete Wilson 
decided to switch to the senate race Then we 
were joined by a number of people who preferred 
Deukmejian over Mike Curb People like John 
Duffy and Kim Fletcher 

These would have been the more liberal 
Republicans who would have been supporting Pete 
Wilson who would move over to Deukmejian rather 
than Curb*? 

That's right People like [Congressman Clair 
[W ] Burgener who at that point was publicly 
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able to support George Deukmejian and had served 
with George Deukmejian 
[End Tape 1, Side A] 
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A number of people joined the campaign m the 
primary because it was a tough primary, a tough 
and expensive primary against Mike Curb My 
official position was as one of the cochairmen 
of San Diego and Imperial Counties There were 
three of us We shared the campaign for both 
southern counties 

That is a big geographic territory to cover 
It was, but, remember, a gubernatorial campaign 
is different than a congressional campaign I 
worked harder in the nine weeks in the Lowery 
congressional campaign than I ever did in the 
attorney general or the gubernatorial campaign 
A gubernatorial campaign is all money raising 
and media You don't walk precincts when you 
campaign for governor So they are different 
campaigns 

What did you think the chances were, going into 
the primary, of Deukmejian's winning^ 

Quite honestly I believed Mike Curb would win 
the primary until very late in the primary 
Early on, Mike Curb had all of the money, had 
all of the support, had all of the traditional 
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names, from Margaret Brock on down He had been 
very visible and very active 

How did Deukmejian come out m your territory in 
that primary"? 

He won San Diego County handily 

How about Imperial 7 

I think he won Imperial, too 

So you felt that you had done your part 7 

We were very supportive down here He ended up 

doing very well We put on some great 

functions Not only fund raisers but some 

high-visibility, media events m San Diego that 

increased his visibility 

Did you continue working through to the November 
election 7 

Yes I continued in that position as one of the 
cochairmen There were additional cochairmen 
added who were Curb supporters People like 
Gordon Luce 

So they did cooperate after the primary 
Oh, yes Very much so And they were very 
helpful We continued to work m the general 
[election] The general campaign was almost 
exclusively fund raising 
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Did you do a lot of that fund-raising work, 
since you say that is what you had to do* 3 
Yes We spent a lot of time fund raising, 
organizing fund-raising events and telephoning 
to get people to events That is primarily what 
we did 

Would it be correct to say that the work for 
that primary and the work toward the final 
election was your first really large experience 
at the fund-raising responsibility* 3 Was that 
something you learned quite a bit about during 
that period* 3 

Yes Very much so, although I don't perceive 
myself as a fund raiser I have never been very 
good at it I have never liked it very much 
To paraphrase [U S Senator] Lloyd [M ] Bentsen, 
"I am no Carl Samelian M Carl Samelian, who was 
one of the three statewide cochairmen of the 
Deukmejian campaign, was and is a good fund 
raiser I am not even that league 
What do you think your chances were against 
[Mayor Thomas] Tom [F ] Bradley* 3 
I thought they were very good 
Why* 3 
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Again, Tom Bradley didn't have the economic base 
that Deukmejian had, wasn't able to spend as 
much money as Deukmejian had to spend And he 
comes from a position that wasn't as attractive 
as George Deukmejian's It was better at that 
time to be the state attorney general than the 
mayor of Los Angeles, who is perceived as being 
somewhat liberal And, remember, on the key 
issue of the time, namely the death penalty, 
they were on opposite sides of the fence Tom 
Bradley was on the wrong side of the fence, at 
least at that time 

What do think the effect was of having the gun 
control proposition at that time* 3 
It was very, very helpful 

Did you down here use the tactic that I think 
was probably used generally m Deukmejian's 
campaign of trying to get absentee votes' 3 
Yes But that was part of the statewide 
organization They did it down here as much as 
anywhere else Quite honestly, given the 
[President Ronald] Reagan victories in San Diego 
County, Republicans—at least up until the last 
few elections—take San Diego County for 
granted They don't spend as much time down 
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here as they do in other places They don't 
focus on San Diego 

So when election day came and he won, you 

weren't completely surprised 

No Not all 

You were expecting it 7 

I was pretty confident that we would win 
Even though it was close 

It was very close If I remember, it was 
150,000 votes plus or minus 
At that point, were you approached shortly 
thereafter for this appointment as chairman of 
the Fair Political Practices Commission’ 

Yes 

Who approached you 7 

I still had no burning desire to go into public 
service at that point And I was not actively 
interested m moving to Sacramento Still, I 
had never been to Sacramento 
Literally 7 

Literally I had never been to Sacramento I 
was in South Lake Tahoe once I literally had 
never been to Sacramento I had no idea at all 
Did Deukmejian approach you 7 Who called you 7 
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I can't remember if the first call was from 
George Deukmejian or from [Steven A ] Merksamer, 
but I think the first call was from George 
Deukmejian During that campaign and 
throughout, I had always been closer to the 
governor than I had been to any of his people 
I didn't know Steve at all until the campaign 
I had not known [Michael] Mike Franchetti at all 
before the campaign I was always closer to the 
governor than all of the people who ended up 
working for him 

So it was, obviously, his idea to appoint you^ 
Yes In our early conversations, he indicated 
that he had two positions that were very 
important to him and critical to be filled as 
soon as possible And it was critical for him 
that he have somebody there that he had trust in 
and confidence in He indicated that the two 
positions were chairmen of the ALRB 
[Agricultural Labor Relations Board] and 
chairman of the FPPC [Fair Political Practices 
Commission] 

From their standpoint they said the 
problem was that the existing chairman of both 
of those organizations served until a successor 
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was appointed So my predecessor, [Thomas] Tom 
Houston remained in office until a successor 
was appointed So it was important that they 
appoint somebody in those positions I had not 
practiced labor law and had no desire to 
practice labor law, didn't care very much for 
Cesar Chavez, and didn't want to spend my time 
debating and fighting Cesar Chavez So I told 
them that I would be interested in discussing 
the FPPC with them 

Was this about December that this dialogue was 
going on, or was it sooner than that 7 
It started m December and continued over until 
January 

So what finally persuaded you that you would do 
this 7 

Well, I went to Sacramento, and I met with Steve 
and met with the governor and we talked about 
the position I had an opportunity to find out 
more about what it involved because I had not 
had many personal contacts with the commission, 
although I talked to them on the phone a couple 
of times I had never been up there I never 


had any dealings with them I never had any 
cases with them I never knew anybody who was 
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on the commission or any of the other 
commissioners or anything else 

So I went to Sacramento and talked to them 
about the commission and what entailed They 
indicated to me that it would be my 
responsibility to run the agency as I saw fit 
And that they had confidence m me doing that 
and that I would have to do it independently of 
political pressures, from them or anyone else, 
and make the tough calls, which interested me 
That was a challenge you were willing to take 
on’ 

It was a challenge They had a lot of bad, 
negative things to say about my predecessor 
These are commission members*’ Who were you 
talking to m Sacramento*’ 

I was talking to the governor and his staff 
Those people who, at the time, were very active, 
primarily Merksamer and Franchetti 
They were critical of the sitting commission 
Yes 

Part of which you would inherit because of the 
length of appointment terms*’ 

All of whom I inherited 
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You would be a gubernatorial appointment So as 
of January 1 or whenever he was sworn m, you 
could come aboard 

Right But I don't think I was sworn until the 
end of February It was as soon as I could wrap 
up my cases at Luce, Forward 
Again, it is interesting that you took this 
because I am sure you were making more than 
$63,000 a year as a lawyer 

Yes I was, and you have to realize I had 
become a partner at Luce, Forward I think the 
last threshold if you look at lawyers and the 
achievements that they have m their life, 
probably the last one—if you take that path I 
took as opposed to going into poverty law or 
legal aid society or corporate law in a 
corporation—if you go into a law firm, the last 
hurdle you have in your legal professional life 
is to become a partner An equity partner m 
the law firm I had become a partner at Luce, 
Forward, which is a big accomplishment m this 
town About half of the people who start there 
end up as partners 

So I had become a partner at the firm I 
had been very involved m politics in the 
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background and successful, both professionally 
and politically So it was not an easy decision 
at all to make It took a lot of agonizing 
So what finally tilted lt^ 

It was the opportunity and the challenge The 
opportunity to go to Sacramento at the end of 
the [Governor Edmund G ] Brown [Jr ] era with 
George Deukmejlan and be a part of that early 
administration Historically, to be the first 
Republican chairman of the commission with a 
large staff of about sixty-three or sixty-four 
people And an opportunity to run an agency and 
be in charge 

Was there any question of your taking a leave 
from your law firm”? 

We talked about that at the firm, and it was 
basically decided that I should resign from the 
partnership to avoid any appearance of any 
problem down the line, but that if I wanted to 
come back at whatever point, I would be able to 
do that As it turned out, of course, that was 
a good thing to do, a very smart thing to do, 
given the fact that one of the major cases while 
I was up there was the mayor of San Diego 
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Yes Right What was your comfort level about 
taking this on m terms of the responsibilities 
you were assuming 9 I am reflecting on the fact 
that you now had had campaign experience at 
almost all levels Councilmanic I think you 
said assembly, but I am not sure 
Congressional Statewide offices And you are 
a lawyer Did you feel that equipped you to 
take this on 9 

Yes Plus my other business and organization 
skills and background, including, by that point, 
I had served in one year as the president of 
Republican Business and Professional Club And 
the next year, I was the president of Republican 
Associates So I had organized two different 
Republican groups in town I had been very 
active I had worked at the national convention 
in Detroit m 1980 interestingly primarily for 
Curb people Actually spent three weeks back at 
the convention helping to produce, direct, and 
plan the five sessions of the 1980 Detroit 
convention So I had had a lot of 
organizational leadership positions and, quite 
frankly, was intrigued by the challenge of 
running my own small business, in essence 
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Because as a lawyer you are pretty much an 
independent businessman 

All right You moved to Sacramento, found a 
place to live, settled m It was a new life 
because you were not familiar with the capital 
Did you like living in Sacramento 7 
There were a lot of things that I really liked 
about living in Sacramento I liked the 
difference in the real estate values 
[Laughter] Which was fantastic 
Yes Did you buy a house 7 

We bought a house, which by southern California 
standards was a mansion It wasn't a mansion 
obviously It was a great house And probably 
the smartest thing we did was to buy a 
Volkswagen pop-top Vanagon Virtually every 
weekend, especially during the summer, we were 
in the van and gone to some northern California 
destination, whether it was Big Sur, Lake Tahoe 
Calaveras big trees or one of the hundred-or-so 
places that we visited and camped 

It was like two different worlds It was 
an exposure for the first time m my life to an 
entirely different world Having been raised in 
the desert and grown up during my adult life in 
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southern California, to be in an experience m 
northern California was a completely different 
world The state is definitely two different 
states It really is Geographically, 
emotionally, psychologically Everything else 
It was a very enjoyable period Although, 
again, I think my roots are still m southern 
California, and I would not want to spend the 
rest of my life m northern California 
You mentioned your predecessors What would say 
was Tom Houston's style 7 

Tom was, by most people's accounts, including my 
own, very confrontational and very 
controverslal 

Was he then along the lines of his predecessor, 
[Daniel] Lowenstem 7 Do you think they were 
similar, from what you heard 7 

I think they were very similar, although Tom was 
not nearly the intellectual equal of Dan 
Lowenstem Dan Lowenstem is one of the 
smartest people I have ever met Very 
intelligent Along the lines of the absent- 
minded-professor type He was very dedicated 
and very committed to the cause Dan Lowenstem 
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is what I call a "true believer " He is a true 

believer At least at that time he was 

Was Houston more of a bureaucrat 9 

Yes I think Tom was more of a bureaucrat with 

an agenda 

With his own agenda 9 

I think, primarily it was his own agenda Tom 
trusted very few people, confided in very few 
people When I started at the commission, I 
didn't do anything, any public appearances, 
traveling or anything, for about two and a half 
months because we had an initial meeting with 
the staff Then I spent the next two months 
meeting one-on-one with every, single staff 
member, mixed up, without seniority, from the 
person who was the word-processing operator 
through the executive director I met with 
every one of them in interviews, again, that 
lasted from half an hour to two and a half to 
three hours 

Now why did you do that 9 

Because I had heard a lot about the agency, most 
of which had been negative I had some grave 
concerns about the agency My management style 
at that time, and still is, was very 
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participatory in nature I guess somebody said 
that I manage by walking around I spend a lot 
of time with people I believe m people I 
knew there were going to be changes that I had 
to make, but I didn't want those changes to be 
contrary to what a majority of the people felt 
If those changes could be consistent with what 
people believe, then I think we could form a 
team and be cohesive and be very effective 

So I wanted input from everybody And, 
frankly, I think the most important people in 
any group are often the most neglected The 
people I can't live without here are the people 
who run the word-processing center Everybody 
else, including my partners and I, are 
completely dispensable But there are people 
who are indispensable, and their views are not 
often asked 

There were people, getting back to the 
point, whom I met with during that interview 
process who had never had a casual conversation 
with Tom Houston m the four years he had been 
there They never so much as said, "Good 
morning" or "Hello" to Tom Houston They worked 
there for four years of their life and didn't 
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know the chairman at all Never talked to the 
chairman never met with him face-to-face They 
were astounded and amazed and flabbergasted that 
the new chairman, who they viewed frankly as 
almost a god Because they are all, 

except for one position, civil servants 
What kind of changes could you have made 7 Could 
you have laterally moved people 7 What leeway 
did you have to have an impact on the personnel, 
other than selecting the executive director 7 
There are two answers to that Technically, 
other than selecting the executive director, I 
could have very little impact on the agency 
But the practical answer is that, by force of 
persuasion and personality you could have a 
tremendous impact 

It must have been a morale booster for them to 
talk to you 

I think it was I gained some respect both ways 
and friendships with people who, to this day, I 
still talk to If I call the commission one or 
two of these women will occasionally answer the 
phone Those are people who answer the phones 
and do typing and are still there They will be 
there when I retire Interestingly, I don't 
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know if I was the youngest chairman, but I was 
younger than most of the staff people 
You were about thirty-four at that time 
It was '82 thirty-two 
It was '83 when you went in 

Right I was thirty-three in May So I was 
actually thirty-two when I went up there I was 
younger than a lot of the staff people 
Had you inherited Ted Prim briefly, the 
executive director"? 

Yes 

How long was he m the position under you*? 

Just a matter of months There were not any 
changes made until I completed the interviewing 
process I filled three legal yellow pads of 
notes from meeting with everybody from the 
agency It was clear to me that some changes 
needed to be made It was clear to me that some 
major changes needed to be made, if for no other 
reason that people had grown accustomed to their 
job And some people didn't relate well with 
other people And they were in positions that 
demanded, it seemed to me, some ability to 
interact with people Leadership positions 
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Did you go into it expecting to change the 
executive director 9 

No Actually, I didn't go into it with any 
preconceived notions 

So what were your conclusions about Prim 9 
I concluded that Ted is very intelligent and is 
an extremely bright and capable lawyer He can 
and should be a very successful lawyer But, as 
an executive director responsible for personnel, 
motivation, leadership of other people, Ted 
didn't have the trust and confidence of the 
people that worked under him And he is better 
working individually as opposed to being a team 
leader And Ted, frankly, had been there too 
long Not as long as [Robert] Bob Stern, who 
also had been there too long 

Let's talk about Stern because he left right 
about this time, didn't he 9 The chief counsel 
He had been there since the beginning 
Right 

I gather Prim had been there during at least 
Houston's time Michael Bennett had been the 
original executive director 

Exactly right Basically, when Houston was 
there, there were three or four people who ran 
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the agency without any input or concern for 
anyone else And that was Houston, Prim, Stern 
And, occasionally, they would get input from 
[Robert] Bob Blasier, who was the chief of 
enforcement But, primarily, those three people 
ran the agency Basically, they did what Tom 
Houston wanted to do 

So you felt they were pretty isolated 7 

Yes They were extremely isolated And, m a 

lot of respects, they were very politically 

naive and politically antagonistic 

Did you make it known to Bob Stern that you 

thought it was time for him to move along 7 

Yes I changed every leadership position at the 

commission except for the administrator who 

had been the administrator for a number of years 

and who still is the administrator 

The administrator would be the next person under 

the executive director 7 

No There are division chiefs He is the chief 
of administration So you have the chairman, 
the executive director, and then four divisions 
The legal division headed by legal counsel, who 
is chief of the legal division That would have 
been Stern Enforcement, which would have been 
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Blasier Administration And technical 
assistance and analysis 

You left in place the administrative head 
Right Whose name is [Robert] Bob Tribe He 
does, basically, payroll, computers, paper, 
budgeting He is a number cruncher and very, 
very good with people He was literally the 
Will Rogers of the agency People loved him and 
do to this day People m the agency who have a 
problem go to Bob Tribe He and I ended up 
becoming best friends, and to this day, remain 
good friends In fact, we will be seeing each 
other the week after Christmas In any event, 
he stayed there Bob Blasier was asked to 
leave, suggested that it was time for him to get 
some private practice experience 

Remember, I am dealing with lawyers It is 
easy to convince lawyers that they might need a 
career change The chief of enforcement was 
switched I ultimately ended up promoting from 
within and promoted a fellow named Roger Brown 
into the chief of enforcement The legal 
counsel was switched Stern left Again, I 
think I promoted from within with Barbara 
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Milman After interviewing and so on, ended up 

with John Keplinger 

You had not known him before 9 

Not at all 

What was it about Keplinger that attracted you 9 

A couple of things One, he had had experience 

at the agency before and was well thought of by 

people whose opinion I began to value 

What had his experience at the agency been 9 

As I understand it, he worked in the technical 

assistance and analysis division 

Was there a hiatus 9 Was that earlier in the 

life of the agency or was he there when you 

came 9 

He wasn't there when I came He worked during 

Houston's period 

[Interruption] 

What else was there about Keplinger that caused 
you to appoint him 9 

There were a couple of other things First, he 
was a people person and believed in the value of 
people and generated confidence m the people 
who worked with him And, second, his emphasis 
had been and was technical assistance and 


analysis His emphasis was not so much 
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enforcement as it was helping people making it 
easier for people to comply He was not 
interested m splashy enforcement headlines, 
developing that kind of reputation He was more 
interested m beefing up the technical 
assistance aspects of the agency, which at the 
time coincided with what I felt needed to be 
done 

The California Journal included a comment they 
thought reflected your approach That was that 
you thought possibly he would bring more 
understanding to how the politician would be 
impacted by action against him, in terms of what 
is minor and what is a real problem Was that 
part of it 7 

Yes Absolutely Unlike anybody else whom I 
inherited at the commission, John had had some 
practical, political experience Nobody else at 
the agency, except for those people who had some 
experience with Jerry Brown m the governor's 
race m 1974, had any practical political 
experience at all There was Lowenstem, who is 
a great theoretician, and Stern, who is also 
somewhat of an intellectual, and Houston was at 
the highest level of his abilities, having 
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worked for Rose [E ] Bird and Jerry Brown and 
had been basically a bureaucrat There had been 
nobody who had been on the front lines and 
actually walked precincts and made telephone 
calls and managed and run campaigns 
Keplinger had some experience as a political 
consultant Is that right 7 
He had experience as a reporter, including 
political reporter, and as a political 
consultant/political operative 
Within the state of California 7 
Right 

As you came into this position, what stamp did 
you feel you wanted to leave on this commission 7 
What was your view of your role and your long- 
range picture 7 

My hope was that the agency would be nonpartisan 
and fair Aggressively enforce the law, but 
also be practical m its approach and in its 
treatment of the political process and those 
people involved in the process 

Now how great did you feel these problems were 
in this arena at the time you entered the 
position 7 
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Early on, I did not believe that the problems 
were as serious as I later came to know them 
My political experience had been in San Diego 
and not Sacramento My experience had been m 
the political process and not m the legislative 
process The campaigns in which I had been 
involved had not had the problems that were 
endemic m the legislative campaigns and 
legislative politics In addition, I had always 
been involved with incredibly honest, 
upstanding, and, to some extent perhaps, naive 
politicians 

So San Diego politics was a little cleaner or 
different, your region here and the people you 
dealt with statewide, than what you experienced 
up there 9 

Yes Politically, there is a huge difference 
between [Assemblyman] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ], 
[State Senator] David [A ] Roberti, 

[Assemblyman] Ross Johnson, Ross' predecessor, 
whose name escapes me (on the Republican side), 
and George Deukmejian George Deukmejian was a 
different political animal than I discovered 


existed m the mainstream m Sacramento 
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Did this deepen your feeling that there was a 
cause and a lot more had to be done than you had 
anticipated 9 

I learned pretty quickly in Sacramento that the 
legislative process didn't operate the way you 
learned it did in your civics class The way I 
believed and understood it did I learned 
pretty quickly the influence of money m the 
legislative process and the political process 
and the unbelievable power of members of the 
legislature in Sacramento who operate on a 
basis which is totally unknown to San Diegans 
Part of that is geographic and the other part 
is just their ability to get away with murder 
Did this cause you to be more aggressive as the 
chairman, as you were in place 9 
There is no question I became more aggressive 
and more determined and more resolved to have 
some impact on finding a solution to what I 
perceived to be a very, very serious problem 
During this period, you have a challenge m the 
sense that you have to be independent, yet you 
are obviously appointed by the governor, and the 
governor is someone you respect a great deal 
Was that ever a problem for you while you were 
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chairman, to have to sort that out and say, "I 
must remember that I have to be independent" 9 
Yes It was a problem on a number of occasions 
First, the governor's office, including the 
governor's chief of staff, wanted me to hire a 
different executive director They did not want 
me to hire John Keplinger They had a different 
candidate that they promoted, who I interviewed, 
who I didn't like particularly and who I decided 
not to hire That happened early on 
Was this a person who had worked for Deukmejian 
and they felt ought to have a position 9 Or was 
this a person who would bring certain qualities 
they thought were important to the commission 9 
Was it a combination 9 

It was a person who was a conservative 
Republican who worked m the legislature for a 
member of the legislature who wanted a career 
change and a higher position, if you will, m 
the Deukmejian administration 
Can you name that person 9 

I would if I could remember his name He was a 
nice enough fellow with very conservative. 
Republican credentials, whom I just didn't feel 


as comfortable with and didn't want to work with 
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on a day-to-day basis They were concerned 
about Keplinger because he had a fairly 
independent background He was not a 
Republican In fact, I am not even sure he was 
a registered Republican 

That is pretty immediate You had to make your 
stance That would be tough 
That was a real problem 

Did that affect your relationship with the 
governor'? 

Not with the governor because, by then, it was 
very difficult to have a relationship with the 
governor, given the staff, the channels of 
communication that were quickly developed The 
entourage and so forth In terms of my 
relationship with the governor, the governor put 
me in charge of a job, and we did not meet on a 
regular basis I was not part of the cabinet, 
although my position was certainly cabinet 
level I had very few meetings with the 
governor They were only when I requested it 
And I heard from the governor's staff when they 
felt there was a problem 
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Did you feel his staff slightly isolated him" 3 
Or was that the way he wanted to run his 
operation" 3 

I don't know I think there was isolation 
there, but I think part of that is natural I 
think with any governor, you are going to find 
that to be true It is a natural progression 
when you go from being the state senator from 
Long Beach, and no one can pronounce your name 
and no one knows you, to being the governor of 
the state of California, for there to be levels 
of bureaucracy and channels of communication 
that people just have to understand I 
certainly understood 

But there was a big problem with his staff 
members, who felt I should have selected a 
different person and done what they asked me to 
do Personally, I felt strongly about it, and 
anybody who knows me knows that if I feel 
strongly about something, that is the way it is 
going to be Second, I felt it was just an 
indication of my need for independence and 
nonpartisanship, which went back to when I was 


sworn in 


I was sworn in by [Lieutenant 
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Governor] Leo [T ] McCarthy, who was the 
Democratic lieutenant governor 
Were there particular people on the staff who 
sort of gave you a hard time about that** 

Yes It was Steve [Merksamer] And Sal Russo, 
both of whom would have preferred a different 
solution 

You said there were several things That was 
the first Were there a couple of notables 
where you felt a strain or felt you were having 
to be that truly independent person 7 
Yes The second was a general feeling It was 
a tough position for me to be in because I was 
basically on my own I was not part of the 
team I had always been involved m the team 
concept before I was very loyal to the 
governor But once I got up there, it was at 
times frustrating because the Deukmejian 
administration was like a big ocean 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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Every once in a while, the phone would ring and 
it would be Merksamer It would be like 
somebody yelling down from the ocean liner 
saying, "You are rowing the wrong way " Other 
than on some occasions, I had little direction, 
little input from them, little sentiment from 
them As long things were going OK, I never 
heard from them If something happened that 
they considered bad or if there were a rumor 
circulating that they considered potentially 
evil, then I would hear from them Otherwise, I 
was adrift, if you will That was tough 

The other specific incident was m the 
[Andres] Andy Mendez case That was pretty 
difficult for me, personally, only because he 
was one of the highest-ranking members of the 
Deukmejian administration I think he was the 
highest-ranking Hispanic appointee that the 
governor had at that point 
He had come in as an initial appointee 
Right I did not know him, but it was pretty 
clear to me that he had violated the law and 
violated it intentionally and deserved to be 
treated pretty harshly, which he was 
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But you spent quite a long period investigating 
him, didn't you* 5 

Yes I think the commission wanted to be very 
sure that the conclusion was right in that case 
Wasn't one of the charges that he had funneled 
Deukmejian campaign funds to his own advantage 9 
Yes He had personally taken Deukmejian 
contributions [Laughter] and used them to pay 
his rent and other living expenses 
That, I would have thought, would reach the 
governor and make him angry Still, it is 
embarrassing to have a key person in trouble 
Yes Absolutely To their credit, neither the 
governor nor Steve Merksamer or anyone else from 
that administration ever ever suggested 
anything m connection with that investigation 
So this was implied stress for you 9 
Yes That was internal stress, which was tough 
to do 

When you mentioned the staff—your being adrift 
and their calling—would they call you about 
something they felt would rock the boat 9 
Something that would have a negative political 
impact on the governor and his staff 9 Was it 
that kind of thing that got their attention 9 
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Well, later on yes 
DOUGLASS Or would not sit well with ultra-conservative 
people 9 

STANFORD I think that's right There were always 

differences in philosophy that created problems 
We never had any problems on enforcement cases 
They were always very good about never 
mentioning, never discussing, never interfering 
in the enforcement area at all Frankly, 
anybody who knows anything about the way the 
commission is set up realizes that has to be the 
case, anyway, because the chairman does not run 
the enforcement cases on a day-to-day basis 
There is a Chinese wall between enforcement and 
the chairman 

The chairman, as you know I am sure is the 
only full-time member of the commission There 
are four part-time [members] He is there day- 
to-day and responsible for the day-to-day 
operation of the commission, except for the 
enforcement cases You don't direct them You 
are not involved in the decisions until they 
come to the commission for a decision at which 
point you sit m a quasi-judicial capacity You 
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are not involved So it does not do any good to 
talk to the chairman, anyway 

But, on things like the registration and 
regulation of political consultants and issues 
of campaign reform, there were disagreements I 
tried to get the governor and the governor's 
administration to take a leadership position m 
the area of campaign reform for months and 
months and months and months, and they would not 
do it They did not believe that there was a 
problem 

Was this the belief that the private sector will 
operate 9 Better to leave it alone than to 
interfere 9 

Absolutely The free-market system works 
terrifically And that's true The free-market 
system works great m business, but it does not 
work m politics at all because of the 
incredible imbalance of power There is no 
speaker of the assembly m the free-market 
system who has ultimate, unbelievable power 
You apparently perceived, m your mind, that the 
public sector is a different ball game from the 
private sector It sounds as though that wasn't 
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the perception coming out of the governor's 
office on that point 

Correct And, frankly, in reflecting on it over 
the years, as I have, I have understood part of 
the reason why the governor, at least didn't 
believe there is a problem requiring campaign 
financing reform 

That is because the governor was never a 
major player in the extraordinary amount of 
campaign fund raising and transferring that has 
occurred in this state The governor, at the 
end of the legislative day, went home to Gloria 
[Deukmejlan] and not to Frank Fat's [Restaurant] 
or some of the other watering holes m 
Sacramento The governor never raised huge 
amounts of campaign contributions and 
transferred them to other candidates The 
governor never built a political base based on 
money He never had to do that He never saw 
that He never socialized with the people who 
did that and whose careers relied on their 
ability to raise large amounts of money and 
transfers He never ever was involved in that 
process He was a bit of a loner and a maverick 
in that regard So it is natural for him not to 
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believe that there is a huge epidemic there 
because he is not a part of it 
In other words, he wasn't just that he didn't 
experience it, he didn't honestly realize that 
was what was going on 9 

Correct As I sit here today, it is hard for me 
to comprehend and understand any famine in 
Africa because I've never been in Africa My 
position would be a heck of a lot different if I 
spent time in Africa That is the way it was 
[Interruption] 

Talking about the proposals that you made, one 
of the first things you did was to try to amend 
the existing rule of the Political Reform Act of 
'74, raising the limit that a lobbyist could 
spend on a legislator per month from ten dollars 
to twenty a month or, alternatively, thirty 
dollars a quarter This was stalled on the 
floor and never passed You did this fairly 
quickly, did you not”? 

Correct 

Why did you do that 9 

Again, one of my basic goals was to make the 
application and enforcement of the law 
practical To me, the "two-hamburger-and-a- 
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meaningless part of the '74 Political Reform Act 
that was not based on reality That was a 
campaign-based, public-relations gimmick that 
Jerry Brown and others used during the campaign 
and to symbolize their virtue It was 
ridiculous It was absurd It was violated 
every day All you had to do was to walk into 
Frank Fat's and realize that every lobbyist, 
every day, violated that rule, and there was 
nothing the commission had ever done about it 
It had never been the subject of any enforcement 
action, and it could never have been the subject 
of any enforcement action because we would have 
to put everybody in jail It was abused and 
ignored and, frankly, absurd 

It seemed to me that, frankly, a more 
realistic limit might be $100 That was my 
initial belief and position, but I was pretty 
quickly convinced that would not fly at all 
How much trouble did you have finding someone to 
carry the bill 7 I know you finally had an 
assemblywoman carry it Was it hard to find 
someone to carry that bill 7 
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Yes It was because members of the assembly 
spent at least four years being insulted 
belittled, criticized, and publicly chastised 
for being crooks by Tom Houston, who had an 
incredibly poor relationship with the 
legislature, whose bills were routinely killed 
by the legislature And who after the first 
year, never showed up at any of the budget 
hearings because he went through hell m front 
of the assembly and senate budget hearings 
This was a very adversarial relationship^ 

Very, very adversarial And needlessly so 
Needlessly so because the legislature's 
relationship with the commission is important 
Among other things you can keep them out of 
trouble and keep them from violating the law if 
they feel comfortable calling the commission and 
asking for advice or writing for some advice, 
knowing that they are going to get some advice 
that is based on reality and not some campaign 
or PR [public relations] gimmick So it was 
wasn't easy to find someone who was willing to 
carry it and who believed that things were going 


to be different 
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So it was a personal relationship kind of 
problem Were you believable 9 What were your 
motivations' 5 That kind of thing 
Right The commission was hated by the members 
of the legislature 

Yet, this would have liberalized the situation 
to the advantage of the legislature Was there 
a resistance because they didn't want to be 
symbolically perceived as associated with that 
kind of a move 9 

Right Even if the attitude of the commission 
was becoming more practical, they realized they 
were still going to have [Walter A ] Wally 
Zelman and California Common Cause and the rest 
of the true believers to deal with People who 
never had a business lunch m their life people 
who were civil servants used to splitting the 
cost of lunches Who never bought lunches for 
one another Who had no background in business 
As I sit here today, I have three receipts m my 
pocket for lunches this week Along with my 
business card, I carry my Mastercard because 
every day I have a different business lunch 
Either I pay or somebody else pays 
And that is part of an elected official's life 


DOUGLASS 
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It is part of business, and it is part of 
reality You are not going to buy somebody's 
vote for a twenty-dollar lunch In any event, 
it was tough, but it was as important 
symbolically for me to do that as it had been 
for the Houstons and the Sterns and others to 
maintain that ridiculous ten-dollar limit 
through eight years of inflation and criticism 
and absurdity 

You were really doing this to convey a message 
m a sense 7 

Absolutely As much as having Leo McCarthy 
swear me in was to convey a message 
That was purposeful then So you wanted him to 
swear you m because he was a Democrat 
Exactly I had been appointed by the new 
governor, who was a Republican I was sworn in 
by the new Democratic lieutenant governor And, 
to this day I have a pretty good relationship 
with Leo McCarthy and, frankly, like Leo 
McCarthy 

Why was Assemblywoman Sunny Mojonnier willing to 
carry it 7 

I had been very active in Sunny's campaign and 
was one of probably five people who were 
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responsible for her election Mojonnier was 
losing m the primary She and I met one night 
Her campaign was desperate To make a short 
story long, I brought m all of the Lowery 
people, including George Gorton, David Lewis, 
[Daniel] Dan Greenblatt, and all of the local 
San Diegans who had been involved with Bill 
Lowery Pete Wilson and others We went into 
her campaign and turned her campaign around m 
the primary She won the primary by 121 votes 
She went on to win the general because it is a 
Republican district, without any problem 
Was this ' 82 9 In other words, this wasn't 
immediate to your appointment 9 

It was 1983 In any event, we were friends and 
had trust and confidence in each other and knew 
each other On a personal level, she knew it 
was not a setup 

Did she talk about the reality factor 9 About 
how much chance it had 
Oh, yes 

Did it die in committee or on the floor 9 
I don t remember 
But it died 
It died 
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You talked about your administrators and how the 
commission worked Did the executive director 
screen the cases for what he thought were real 
cases 9 Was it at that level that it was decided 
whether or not there was something actually to 
move on 9 

The executive director's involvement in 
enforcement matters, from a substantive 
standpoint, didn't occur until very late m the 
process 

Was it the enforcement officer 9 
Chief of enforcement 

That person received a complaint or had 
information that caused action 9 
Exactly 

And that person would decide whether or not 
there was a real cause for action 9 
He would make an initial review of any 
complaint If we had jurisdiction, if it looked 
like a violation, he would refer it out to an 
investigator to begin investigating it 
On his staff 9 

On his staff, as part of the enforcement 
division The executive director never got 


involved in the decision whether or not to 
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prosecute until way late in the process, after 
the case had been investigated and gone through 
several levels Except, administratively, the 
executive director was always interested m 
concluding cases faster, getting them done 
faster 

One of the problems the commission had had 
when I got there was that cases languished for 
more than two years or more What that means is 
that people's lives languish That is not fair 
One of the things I did early on was to 
establish a rule which was, absent extraordinary 
circumstances every enforcement case had to be 
commenced, investigated, and completed within 
one year Period One year was the outside 
maximum So the executive director was always 
trying to compress the time, but that was an 
administrative 30 b 

Whether or not a case came to you you only got 
it as a quasi-judicial person 
Correct Absolutely correct 

I know you have to go This is a good place to 
end Thank you 


[End Session 1] 

[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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2 Side B] 

Mr Stanford, I wanted to go over the commission 
members when you were first chairman Of the 
appointees you inherited, the prior 
appointments, one was Mickey Ziffren who was 
appointed by [Secretary of State] March Fong Eu 
and was a Democrat from Los Angeles 
Yes Mickey was a very liberal, wealthy 
Democrat, whose husband, Paul Ziffren, was a 
very prominent westside movie lawyer with 
Gibson, Dunn, & Crutcher They were longtime 
supporters of March Fong Eu Mickey was 
appointed by March Fong Eu and still had two 
years on her term when I was appointed Mickey 
was very close Tom Houston, Ted Prim and Bob 
Stern 

So she represented a continuation of the prior 
administration of the commission 
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Very much so 

Was she an activist member 9 

She was very activist and very outspoken 

Was she formidable in the sense that she had her 

act together 9 Did you consider her a 

troublemaker 9 

She and I had an adversarial relationship almost 
from the beginning I think I stood for the 
embodiment of evil in her mind because I was a 
young, attractive, articulate, successful, 
professional Republican The last word being 
the kiss of death m her mind because she and 
her husband were extremely prominent, activist 
Democrats 

I think she viewed me as a threat to the 
commission and probably society at large She 
and I had a very antagonistic relationship She 
was very vocal in her opposition to almost 
everything I did, including and especially the 
staff changes that I made because the people 
whom we discussed the last time that I shifted 
m positions were her pipeline to the agency and 
confidants People who spent a lot of time 
stroking her and spent a lot of time with her 
because they were Democrats, their friends were 
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Democrats She was Madam Democrat There was a 
symbiotic relationship that had existed for a 
long time 

Were you aware of this before you came to the 
commission’ 

Not at all [Laughter] No one ever told me 
about any of the problems, pitfalls, or things I 
would encounter 

Did she warm to you with time’ Did that 
relationship ever improve’ 

Not really If anything, it got worse 
throughout the remaining two years There was a 
definite split of opinion that never got any 
better 

Did she have a particular compatriot or two on 
the commission’ 

She occasionally received the support of one of 
the other commissioners 

[Arthur] Art Metzger’ The other Democrat 
Right Art Metzger, who was also a fairly 
liberal, grass-roots, Democratic activist and 
who had spent almost his entire adult life in 
academics 

At [California State University] Long Beach He 
was a professor of business management and 
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Controller [J Kenneth] Cory's appointment 
Anything else about Metzger 7 

He would occasionally break with Mickey on the 
merits of an issue, but, by and large, they were 
together most of the time 

Charles J Conrad was a Republican and a former 
assemblyman from Los Angeles appointed by 
Deukme^ian when he was attorney general What 
was his posture 7 

He was a very traditional Republican, who, 
because of his experience in politics and 
business, had a tremendous amount of respect for 
me and my position He had trust and faith in 
the chairman and believed, as a matter of 
policy, that the chairman since the chairman 
was there full time, had the right, in fact the 
duty, to basically run the organization as the 
chairman saw fit He was professionally 
deferential 

The new appointee who came aboard when you did 
was H Douglas Lemons 

Doug Lemons was a number of things A calming 
influence A swing vote An important member 
of the commission because he was a successful 
businessman and, although not quite as old as 
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Mickey Ziffren, was a lot more seasoned and 
mature than I was He was somebody she would 
listen to And he was somebody whose counsel 
and advice I respected Although he was a 
Democrat, he was a very conservative Democrat 
A businessman from the oil industry, who had an 
Oklahoma sense of justice and was an important 
member of the commission 

He was a Deukmejian appointee Of course, there 
had to be a certain number of Democrats and a 
certain number of Republicans on this commission 
in terms of the legal composition of the 
commission But I noted that he apparently was 
a Democrat for Deukmejian m that gubernatorial 
election 

Right I never met Doug Lemons before he was 
appointed, nor was I ever asked before he was 
appointed about him by any of the Deukmejian 
people But he was a conservative Democrat who 
believed in the governor and had supported the 
governor He was probably the most apolitical 
of the group of commissioners, however He was 
not what I would describe as a political 
activist He was a Mason In fact, a very 
strong, top Mason He had a great sense of 
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values, a good sense of humor, and took his 30 b 
very seriously 

It is interesting to look at this commission 
It is very heavily weighted southern California 
probably by happenstance 7 

Yes I think so I don't think it was by 
design necessarily 

No But it is Los Angeles Los Angeles Long 
Beach, Long Beach, San Diego at that point It 
is a curious comment You don't think that had 
any effect on how the commission functioned or 
what interested it 7 
Not at all 

I noted that when Metzger's term ended Cory 
delayed making the next appointment for a while 
because the way the chips fell this now had to 
be a Republican appointment because of the 
balance on the commission Do you recall that 7 
You are absolutely correct Cory by law, had 
to pick one of five from a list submitted to him 
by the Republican party 
Is that how they did it 7 

By law You see, the way the commission is set 
up, no more than three members can be from the 
same party And the five members of the 
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commission are appointed two by the governor, 
who appoints the chairman, one other They 
cannot be from the same party So the governor 
was obligated by law to appoint a Republican and 
a Democrat And then one each by the secretary 
of state, attorney general, and controller The 
law provides that if all three—attorney 
general, secretary of state, and controller—are 
from the same party, which they were for the 
first time in the commission's history (they 
were all three Democrats), the controller, being 
the low man on the constitutional totem pole, 
had to pick someone, from a list of five 
submitted by the opposing party In this case, 
the Republican party 

It only applied in that situation in which the 
appointing power was from one party and had to 
appoint someone from the other party 
Therefore, the party presented a list 
Right Cory hated that idea He didn't realize 
it because it had never come up before until 
Metzger's term ended He hated the idea He 
didn't want to do it He didn't like the idea 
I think he went back and forth with the 
Republican party, although I wasn't too much 
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involved in that, to try to negotiate something 
that was palatable to him But that whole 
process, he didn't like 

So how did Michael [B ] Montgomery get chosen 9 
The Republican Party came up with a list of five 
people, four of whom they knew would be totally 
unacceptable to Ken Cory for one reason or 
another, and Mike Montgomery was also on the 
list I think Montgomery was somebody who was 
known to Cory, and Cory being a very pragmatic 
and practical politician, appreciated somebody 
like Mike Montgomery, who is also not an 
ideologue but rather a pretty practical, 
pragmatic political animal 

He was Republican state chairman in '77-78 
What was his vocation 9 
He was a professional lawyer 
Whereabouts 9 

He was a lawyer from Pasadena Very active in 
Los Angeles politics and very influential in 
L A County political affairs, both Republican 
and Democratic Very active with the L A city 
council, board of supervisors, and so on 
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Did that mean for a while you only had four 
commissioners 7 Was it a very long delay to get 
Montgomery aboard 7 

It was a while, but, by law, as you will recall, 
when the governor was first elected, he was m a 
hurry to appoint the chairman because, by law, 
the chairman and the other commissioners serve 
until his replacement is appointed In fact, I 
think, Cory had some thoughts about not making 
an appointment and letting Metzger serve as long 
he could But I think there are some safety 
provisions in the law Metzger continued to 
serve after his term expired until his 
replacement was appointed 
How often did the commission meet 7 
At least once a month Sometimes twice a month 
depending on the agenda 

The other members of the commission got their 
expenses paid to go to the meeting and that was 
it 7 

They receive by law expenses plus $100 a day 
Sometimes if the agendas were heavy, I think 
some of them requested a day's preparation and a 
day at the meeting But, generally, it was 
travel expenses and $100 for the meetings 
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What was the nature of those meetings'* Was 
there a lot of argumentation'* Did, basically, 
people move business along** Of course, it 
probably changed as you got used to each other 
Could you describe that a little bit** 

I think, by and large, the meetings, the public 
meetings, were fairly professionally run and 
conducted with some debate and discussion but 
not a lot of acrimony during the meetings 
Now did you have any meetings that weren't 
public** 

Yes Generally, a portion of each monthly 
meeting was not public Those portions were all 
related to enforcement actions, which are all 
confidential The settlement of an enforcement 
case, the determination of a fine 
In your quasi-judicial posture, you were meeting 
privately except when you gave a decision** How 
would that work** 

If a case was going to be "tried,” and I use the 
term m quotes that would be in public and it 
would be open Very few cases are tried 
You got a settlement before then** 

Right Most cases are settled and resolved 
All of the settlement and resolution-by- 
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settlement discussions are behind closed doors 
Because if the commission decides not to settle 
and proceed on some other strategy or to go back 
and ask for more money or whatever, those are 
all, in essence, attorney-client strategy It 
is just like the city council or any other 
governmental body that can meet m private to 
discuss personnel or litigation 
Being a lawyer may have been an advantage to 
you 7 

I do think being a lawyer is an advantage to 
being on a commission I think especially if 
you are the chairman 

You have to be very careful about how you handle 
the meeting 

Yes But not only the meeting, but the law 
itself was so damned complicated The rights of 
the other parties are all complicated The 
process of enforcement is complicated, legal, 
and involves constitutional rights So I think 
it is helpful to have a legal background And 
all the other chairmen have had legal 
backgrounds In fact, all of the executive 
directors Houston was a lawyer Lowenstein 
was a lawyer Lowenstein is a law professor at 
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UCLA [University of California, Los Angeles] 

Houston is running for secretary of state but is 

a lawyer John Larsen is a lawyer All four 

chairmen have been lawyers I think it is an 

advantage All of the executive directors, if 

memory serves me, had also been lawyers In 

fact, John Keplmger was the first nonlawyer to 

be an executive director 

But then you had a chief counsel 

There is always a general counsel 

How much would you depend on that person 9 Or 

would it be more the enforcement officer or the 

executive director who depend on the chief 

counsel 9 

Both The chief counsel was primarily involved 
m legal interpretations, regulation drafting 
and legislation drafting in assistance with 
legislation More of the interpretation side of 
the Political Reform Act The chief of the 
enforcement division was primarily responsible 
for the enforcement matters and not the general 
counsel, although the general counsel would get 
involved later on m the process when the 
enforcement case would be taken from the 


enforcement division to the executive director 
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At that point, the executive director would 
involve the legal counsel 

How would potential cases come to the attention 
of the enforcement officer and/or the 
commission'* 

In a variety of ways The commission would, and 
still does, accept complaints that are written, 
telephonic, anonymous, as a result of a 
newspaper article or an investigative reporter 
Almost any manner possible Written on a 
cocktail napkin or a swizzle stick 
You accepted any information 
Absolutely 

There must have been a methodology to sift that 
out 

There is a very sophisticated screening process 
that involves professional accountants, 
professionally experienced investigators, and a 
staff of about sixteen lawyers, all of whom were 
involved in the enforcement division With a 
chief of enforcement, who is a lawyer, a chief 
investigator m the enforcement division who was 
the chief of all the investigators, and two or 
three accounting specialists who had the ability 


to crunch numbers 
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How heavily were you equipped at that time with 
computer ability 7 

Early on we had smaller computer equipment 
During my three years plus, we changed and got a 
larger system and got a bigger, better capacity 
In all honesty, most of the computer equipment 
was not as valuable m the enforcement area as 
it was in the technical assistance and analysis 
division and that area, and specifically helpful 
in the production of oftentimes 600-page 
reports, analyzing campaign costs and campaign 
spending m each election Four reports were 
prepared That was all done using the computer 
Those were generalized reports rather than 
dealing with a specific infraction 7 Reports 
about the overall picture of what was going on 
out there 

Every two years, when the members of the 
legislature ran, we would produce a report on 
all of the candidates m those legislative 
races And every four years when there was a 
gubernatorial race, we would produce a report on 
those races So those reports would include 
things such as the numbers were $56 million, $83 
million So a report would be prepared 
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disclosing the sources of contributions 
totalling $83 million, as an example 
So there is a lot of number crunching, as you 
say just to give the overall kinds of 
information you needed to produce 
A huge amount of number crunching All of which 
I think was one of the primary purposes of the 
commission, which had been previously relegated 
to a backseat because of the intense drive for 
enforcement and, specifically, big, high 
visibility enforcement cases 

I think historically at the commission 
the first four years after the Political Reform 
Act of 1974, Lowenstem and the others at the 
commission set the commission up, opened the 
doors, and spent four years teaching people what 
the law was Primarily giving assistance and 
education to those people involved m the 
process and who were scared as hell about what 
this all meant and what was going to happen to 
them 

Then m the next four years, Houston 
primarily focused on enforcement My goal was 
to balance the two and to bring it back, not so 
much in enforcement but balance the technical 
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assistance and analysis aspect with the 
enforcement so that one did not outweigh the 
other So we put a lot of resources and a lot 
of time into reports educating the public, 
members of the press, and political leaders 
about the sources of money and how much money 
was being spent All of which helped to educate 
me and demonstrate the problems 
Was the press responsive to that approach 7 
Very responsive after a fashion Originally, 
the press took me on early on in a couple of 
areas and gave me a bad time when I said things 
like, 11 1 didn't like being called a watchdog " 
When I said, "It was as important to educate and 
assist people in the process as it was to 
prosecute them " The press was concerned that I 
might have been instructed by the governor to 
come in and dismantle the agency So they had 
to write things and make sure that that wasn't 
the case 

Once they found out that wasn't the case, 
the press was always very responsive I think I 
had a pretty good relationship with the press 
The commission had a good relationship with the 
press And the press, at that time, loved the 
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commission They would always show up, write a 
lot Everything the commission put out was 
published and well received It made for good 
reading 

What was your relationship with the legislature’ 
Let's start with Speaker Willie Brown 
I think I had a pretty good working relationship 
with most of the members of the legislature 
Actually as it turned out my biggest problems 
came from conservative Republicans in the 
legislature, all of whom basically thought the 
commission was a Democratically conceived and 
Democratically run bureaucracy that was 
unnecessary and should be abolished That was 
the position of the so-called "cavemen" m the 
legislature They were never going to change 
that They were free-market system, Pavlovian 
ideologues, and gave me a hard time at every 
turn 

Could you name a few of those particularly who 
gave you a hard time’ 

[Senator] Larry Stirling from San Diego 
constantly gave me a bad time Ross Johnson, 
who is now the minority leader but who saw the 
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light and led the charge for reform two years 
ago, gave me a bad time [Assemblyman Phillip] 
Phil [D ] Wyman gave me a bad time All of the 
archconservative folks thought the commission 
should be abolished, and I could do no right 
So you were automatically on the outs with them 
as far as they were concerned 9 

Right The Democrats, by and large, were pretty 
understanding and pretty receptive and believed 
m some regulation and enforcement of the 
process and certainly were the proponents of 
sunshine and disclosure Because they were the 
ones who, after all, brought it all about in the 
post-Watergate era So the speaker and I met 
early on Along with meeting the staff I also 
met with members of the legislature, both 
houses, both sides Introduced myself That 
had never been done before 

I personally attended not only the 
important budget hearings early on each year but 
also any hearings on major pieces of legislation 
being sponsored by the commission Took the 
heat took the fire, accepted blame where it was 
due And, generally let people know that 
things were different We weren't going to 
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overtly spend all of our time, day xn and day 
out, bashing the legislature And there had 
been a lot of government/legislator bashing that 
had gone on 

Once they became convinced that was your 
approach, you did well with your relationships 
I think so Definitely 

At first, I suppose there was some suspicion 
A lot of suspicion 

So Willie Brown and you got along all right He 
didn't take you on 9 

No We worked together pretty well although we 
had one fundamental disagreement over public 
financing 
Of elections 

Right He supports it, of course, and I opposed 
it Other than that, there were a lot of areas 
in my narrow field of expertise that we agreed 
on 

What is or was your rationale in opposing public 
financing of elections 9 

I had a number of reasons for opposing public 
financing Primarily, I don't think taxpayers 
want their tax dollars to go to politicians I 
don't think people want their tax money to go to 
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people that they don't support X think people 
want that choice They want to exercise that 
choice Second, I didn't think there was enough 
money to do that And I still don't think there 
is enough money to do that Those people who 
thought a voluntary check-off system would work 
I think have been proven wrong because voluntary 
check-off systems, even the ones we have, have 
never been very effective 

I just don't think that public financing 
was needed I think it was easy for people to 
say, "Let's solve the problem by having public 
financing " I also think that partial public 
financing, which was what everybody proposed, 
was just the camel's nose m the tent And the 
first step toward possibly total public 
financing of elections I just don't think that 
is right or good or necessary If the theory is 
that a little public financing is good for 
whatever reason they say it is good, then total 
public financing must be euphoria I just don't 
buy it 

I know that during the course of your service 
you made some statements in which you clearly 
felt that money was a big problem Did you ever 
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come to a conclusion about how to solve that 
money problem 7 The kinds of money being thrown 
around 7 

Absolutely I came up, eventually, after a lot 
of meetings with members of the legislature 
lobbyists, whom I met with regularly, political 
consultants, whom I also met with, candidates, 
and members of my staff, of course 
Developed a plan that I thought would reduce 
some of the problems One was to place limits 
on contributions by individuals, PACS [Political 
Action Committees], corporations, unions, and 
others, limiting the amount that they can 
contribute Two I supported a ban on off-year 
fund raising Three, I supported a ban on 
transfers from one candidate or one committee to 
another I thought that if we did those three 
things and nothing else, it would be a huge step 
towards solving a lot of the problems that 
existed 

Now, the law today includes two of those 
things The ban on transfers and the limits on 
contributions It may or may not include a ban 
on off-year fund raising It currently doesn't, 
although Proposition 68 did include it, and I'd 
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certainly like to see it But it remains to be 
seen what happens and whether that solves that 
I think it will reduce the cost I think we 
have already seen some evidence that it is 
reducing the costs of some of the campaigns 
And eliminating the ability of people like 
Charles Keating and others to contribute 
$100,000 or $200,000 

Yes The papers are full of the Lincoln Savings 
and Loan [Co ] problem and exactly that kind of 
phenomenon 

And Senator [Joseph B ] Montoya, who is involved 
m a criminal trial as we speak, and under 
indictment for attempting to obtain campaign 
contributions and honoraria from people who had 
legislation pending or threatened to anticipate 
it And all that stuff went on and goes on, to 
a greater extent than }ust Senator Montoya 
Yes In 1983, early on m your tenure, there 
was a case which was settled with Assemblyman 
Bruce [E ] Young, the Democrat from Cerritos, 
for fifteen violations of the reform act Could 
you make what comments you might have about that 
case* 5 It was the biggest fine collected in the 
history of the FPPC 
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Assemblyman Bruce Young, who had a leadership 
position m the assembly, m the opinion of the 
commission, used his office and influence to 
raise campaign contributions and attempted to 
influence legislation on behalf of the wealthy 
contributors, including Patrick Monarty, the 
fireworks king in Los Angeles And, basically, 
Bruce Young embodied a lot of the evil that 
existed m the legislature as a result of the 
pervasiveness of money in the process, power and 
influence in the process, and a generation of 
professional politicians, many of whom were 
otherwise unemployable without their positions 
Bruce Young, of course, had been a 
legislative assistant and then ran and was 
elected to the legislature He became very 
successful m the legislature But he was the 
embodiment of a professional politician All of 
which combined to make him greedy and arrogant 
and a law violator So he was investigated and 
fined at that point the largest amount ever He 
was subsequently prosecuted and resigned from 
the assembly 

He had set up ”independent” campaign committees 
which were actually extensions of him and didn't 


DOUGLASS 
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reveal to the public that they were controlled 
by him 9 

Exactly All of which he used to collect 
additional contributions and collect money that 
he didn't necessarily want associated with him 
or his campaign but were used and controlled by 
him to perpetuate his election to office 
Were you trying to make an example of him, m a 
sense 9 

I think so I think every case decided by the 

commission, is, to some extent, decided with the 

idea of sending a message to other people 

Now he settled for that fine and paid it 

Right 9 

Right 

Actually, Lemons had insisted that the fine be 
that high I think your staff had recommended 
that it not be quite that high and you were more 
supportive of the staff Do you remember that 9 
Now that you mention it I do The staff had 
recommended a lower fine Doug Lemons, again, 
m what was an example of his decent, work 
ethic, Oklahoma sense of justice was so outraged 
by what Bruce Young had done that he argued 
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successfully for a higher fine, which was 
ultimately adopted by the commission 
Let's talk about this proposal that you made to 
license or regulate the political conduct of 
paid political consultants, which is a pretty 
amazing idea coming from a Republican appointee 
As you were perceived coming onto this 
commission, this sounds way out 
Right It was an exciting period of time It 
came about as a result of the '84 elections 
The '84 legislative elections—and I can't 
remember any one m particular—as has been the 
case with any other elections that occurred 
whether they were city council races or board of 
supervisor campaigns or legislative races 
during the races and at the conclusion of the 
races, the chairman of the Fair Political 
Practices Commission always receives mail 
After the '84 campaigns, I received more mail 
and more examples of outrageous campaign mailers 
than ever before that I had ever experienced and 
the staff, according to the staff than they had 
ever experienced 

The tone and level of campaigning m '84, 
in our opinion, was at an all-time low There 
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was so much mudslingmg going on The 
[Assemblyman] Tom Hayden campaign had gone on 
Other campaigns had been unbelievably bitter and 
vituperative, to the extent where I was 
convinced that voters were being turned off X 
was getting mail and letters from people who 
said, "This is outrageous Can't you do 
something about it'*" 

Well, the answer, historically, had been 
no And today is no The commission can't do 
anything about the content of political 
advertising Purists will tell you that is 
because of the First Amendment and the rights of 
people m a political debate to say whatever 
they want Which I take to mean that it is OK 
to lie cheat, and steal m a political campaign 
so long as you win, under the umbrella and 
protection of the first Amendment 
You were receiving complaints not only from 
people who were running and had been hurt but 
you were receiving letters from the public 9 
Absolutely Letters from members of the public 
People I didn't even know who were writing to 
the commission, specifically the chairman of the 
commission, insisting that something be done 
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their mailboxes that they were offended by At 
the same time, voter registration was declining, 
voter participation was declining, and the 
public was outraged at the content of the 
political debate 

I think as a result of my practical 
experience, I realized that the responsibility 
for a lot of that rests with a group of shadowy 
figures who work m the political process and 
whose only goal in the political process is to 
win And to win at any cost, without regard to 
content, quality of political debate or anything 
else Their sole goal is to win When they 
win, they are successful and end up being hired 
again and again If they lose, they change 
their tactics and figure out how to win so that 
they can continue m the profession or they will 
end up selling shoes at Nordstrom's [Store] 

But they win, and they believed they win 
and, I think, to this day they believe they win 
through negative advertising and negative 
campaigning And they believe, I think, it is 
OK to lie, cheat, and steal in the name of 
political debate And that it is up to your 
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opponent to correct the lies as part of that 
debate It is up to the public to sift this all 
out, to figure it out and vote intelligently 
I think political consultants dupe the 
public as much as advertisers dupe the public, 
but they do so in a very basic and offensive 
way Frankly, and I admitted this eventually 
but my idea was to come up with something that 
was so outrageous and demanding that the 
industry might attempt to regulate itself, which 
it has never done, had never done, and other 
than one social society of political 
consultants there was no self-regulation at 
all And yet political consultants consider 
themselves as part of a profession They have a 
professional organization Yet they are 
totally unregulated Unlike doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, and anyone else 

Just as an aside it is easy for them to 
escape blame for everything that happens 
Because if the candidate wins, they are heroes, 
regardless of at what level, even gutter level, 
the campaign has been conducted Their 
candidate is now an assembly member or a senator 
or a president If they lose, it is not the 
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consultants that are blamed, but it is the 
candidate The candidates are always blamed 
They have the ability to hide in the background 
and never accept blame But they do accept some 
of the credit and they do become successful 
And they do make a lot of money off of the 
process, particularly those people who are 
involved m propositions They make a lot of 
money There are very, very wealthy political 
consultants in the state of California who are 
retired today as a result of being involved in 
statewide propositions 

In any event, despite their claim of 
professionalism, they are totally unregulated 
They are not licensed There is no state law 
that regulates political consultants My idea 
was to come up with something that they would 
find so problematic coming from a conservative 
Republican m a conservative Republican 
administration that I would strike fear m their 
hearts to the point that they would have to 
meet, join forces, and regulate themselves And 
come up with some self-regulation with a review 
board or panel that could begin to clean up 
their industry 
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You got Senator [Alfred E ] Alquist to carry the 
bill How did you manage that 7 
, Side B] 
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How did you get Alquist to carry the bill for 
you 7 

After discussing the bill with a number of 
legislators who were totally unwilling to get 
involved 

It sounds like a hot potato 

Very much so I talked to Senator Alquist, who, 
as it turned out, had had some very bad 
experiences with political consultants That 
worked to my advantage because he was a fairly 
powerful member of the legislature and felt 
strongly about it because of his bad experiences 
and was willing to fight for the bill He and I 
had never known each other before that 
opportunity to work together He did a 
Herculean job 

Did he or you think you could actually get this 
passed 7 

I don't think either one of us felt that it 
would ever get passed Again, the goal was to 
strike so much fear into the hearts of the 
political consultants that, as a profession, 
they would clean themselves up 

How far did it get in the legislative process 7 
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I think it passed a committee or two, 
particularly the committee Senator Alquist 
chaired But it never passed one house, namely 
the senate, which was where it started It 
never got out of the senate 

How did the governor and his staff respond to 
this proposed legislation 7 
They didn't like it at all I think the 
department of finance and the other 
administrator representatives at the hearings 
opposed it The governor's political 
operatives, including [ ] Doug Watts and Sal 

Russo and Steve Merksamer, all opposed the bill 
What was their stated reason for opposing it 7 
That it was unnecessary government intervention 
in the political process It deflected 
responsibility for the content of political 
debate from the candidate to the political 
consultants and that the responsibility belonged 
with the candidate And that it possibly had 
some constitutional problems 

Was freedom of speech part of the issue, the 
implications about freedom of speech 7 Was that 
made a major issue 7 
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It was not the major issue for the 
administration's opposition But it became the 
death-knell issue to the proposal because I was 
still somewhat naive in underestimating the 
level of opposition by the political consultants 
and the level of their influence in Sacramento 
and m other places They did get organized as 
a result of my proposal They got very 
organized and very exercised and set about a 
campaign to defeat the proposal Since they 
were professionals at campaigning their 
strategy ultimately prevailed with flying 
colors 

I think the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner , 

God rest its soul, typified almost the level of 
opposition that they helped develop because the 
political consultants went about convincing 
everybody, especially people m the media, that 
it was an impermissible, unconstitutional 
infringement on the freedom of speech And that 
next Stanford would suggest newspapers and 
editorial writers be licensed and regulated 
The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner ran an editorial 
during this campaign that compared me with Adolf 
Hitler, which my family and I found to be pretty 
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offensive But the drums had been beaten and 
the wagons had been circled and the consultants 
were very adept at undermining the proposal and 
convincing everybody it was evil 

To this day, by the way, I am not convinced 
that the licensing of political consultants is 
such an evil proposition It seems to me it 
would be beneficial for the people of California 
to have identified, through registration, those 
people who call themselves political 
consultants Just like we register a whole lot 
of other professional people 

Would you license by criteria or standards that 
they would have to meet to be a professional 7 
Did you have a commission 7 How would you do 
that 7 

At the time, my thought was to merely start with 
registration to find out who they are and to 
develop some professional ethics and to have the 
commission involved in any enforcement It was 
never my goal to have an admissions test or 
those kinds of tough standards I didn't want 
to see matchbook covers for people to sign up to 
go to night school to become a political 


consultant and take the entrance exam 
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You were complimented by the California Journal 
on a few beneficial provisions that were lost 
when the legislation failed And that was the 
requirement that consultants disclose their 
sources of income, economic interests and 
expenditures Just the same as government 
officials are required to 

I am glad you reminded me of it That was an 
important element of the proposal I know, from 
experience, that a lot of financial hanky-panky 
exists m that professional community As an 
example, a lot of political consultants then 
and to this day, get kickbacks from printers and 
media buyers and other people Totally 
unbeknownst to not only their candidates but the 
members of the public They make money m ways 
that are disguised, undisclosed, and under the 
table in the form of kickbacks It happens all 
the time Nobody knows about it It is not 
reported 

I am sure they were incredibly outraged, as 
a group, that someone would suggest that their 
interests m business, because many of them have 
interests m printing companies and mailing 
companies, be disclosed and their sources of 
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income from campaigns be disclosed They like 
all that stuff hidden and undisclosed And it 
is today Sadly 

At this point, were you, thinking back on your 
background, essentially on the other end of the 
shock treatment you had been through, coming 
from an area in which you said you had 
experienced fairly clean politics Your 
associations Thrown into Sacramento having 
the experience of a couple years on the FPPC, 
seeing more of a real world 9 Was this your 
reaction to all of that cumulative experience 9 
There is no question that I learned a heck of a 
lot, matured a lot, had my eyes opened a lot 
during that process Campaigns, the 
governmental process, and the legislative 
process were all operated in ways that I had 
never understood before And a lot of what I 
was proposing at that time—campaign reform, 
financing reform, and some reform of the content 
of political campaigns—was as a reaction of 
everything I learned, living, breathing, 
sleeping, and eating the political process as a 
profession for the years that I was up there 
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Were there any particular consulting firms that 
were lead or key in fighting this proposal you 
made 7 

Oh, yes Absolutely [Joseph] Joe Cerrell, a 
very active Los Angeles political consultant, 
was rabid m opposition to the proposal And a 
woman, a prominent political consultant from Los 
Angeles who was the secretary or vice president 
of their social organization, was extremely 
active in their opposition to it Those are the 
ones who come to mind 
Those were m Los Angeles 
Primarily Los Angeles-based consultants 
What about outfits like Whitaker & Baxter 7 
I don't recall them being outspoken m 
opposition to it But Berman and D'Agustmo, 
so-called "bad campaigns," they take pride m 
having their organization known as bad 
campaigns Berman and D'Agustmo were extremely 
outspoken In fact, they hired Professor Dan 
Lowenstem former chairman, to testify before 
the commission as to their outrage at such a 
suggestion And all of the campaign 
consultants, in addition to going around and 
conducting a media campaign which was very 
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successful, I think virtually every printed 
media m the state, except for two, 
editorialized in opposition to the proposal I 
can't even remember the two, but I think they 
were like the San Jose Mercury [News] and the 
[Berkeley] Daily Californian 

Where was the Los Angeles Times on this one 7 
In opposition to the proposal They didn't 
equate me with Adolf Hitler, but their 
opposition was on constitutional grounds 
Freedom of speech 

Right Which was the hook that the consultants 
used with the media, feeling that first them and 
then next the media It was an almost red¬ 
baiting fear But the consultants also spent a 
lot of time m Sacramento going from door-to- 
door m the legislature beating on the members 
of the legislature, most of whom they knew 
personally, counting votes and snowballing 
opposition to the proposal Because they, the 
consultants, hold the future of the politicians 
There is no contest between me and the people 
who have been running the successful campaigns 
of the professional politicians It was an 
interesting crusade, one which I firmly believed 
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needed to be made Again, I had an ulterior 
motive Since I was beaten so badly, it never 
even came about, unfortunately, but I think it 
was something worthwhile 

Ross Johnson, was he sponsoring Proposition 40 
in this period’ You were going to appear at a 
meeting with him to discuss the contents of 
that Mickey Ziffren threatened to sue because 
according to the rules of the FPPC, the FPPC 
itself can't get involved in election campaigns 
You did finally withdraw, but you said that you 
were merely going to give information Was that 
in conjunction with this proposal’ 

No It was m conjunction with Proposition 40, 

which was Ross Johnson's proposal 

What was the essence of that proposition’ I 

gathered you were not in favor of it Or you 

had concerns about it 

It is amazing, but I can't remember 

But you remember the incident of Mickey Ziffren 

threatening you’ 

Oh, yes Very much so What I wanted to do was 
have the commission conduct hearings She 
wasn't so much concerned about my personal 
involvement in Proposition 40 or with Ross 
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Johnson because I really didn't have any Ross 
Johnson was never one to ask for or feel he 
needed my input on anything So I didn't have 
any personal involvement or input with the 
proposition But what I wanted to do, because 
it was pretty clear he was going to qualify the 
proposition, was to have the commission analyze 
it and report on it and take testimony on it and 
get involved m an informational campaign or 
aspect role m connection with it She was 
totally opposed to us doing that and believed 
that it would have been inappropriate 
Was it an alternative to what you were 
proposing 9 Was it related to your proposal 9 
I think there were some aspects of it that were 
similar to some of the things I had been 
proposing I think it went too far If memory 
serves me, Proposition 40 went too far It had 
a small component of public financing, which was 
ultimately used to defeat it It was definitely 
opposed by Common Cause, Bob Stern, and others 
with whom Commissioner Ziffren identified I 
think it was her feeling that we should just 
stay away from it and not get involved at all 
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There are two more cases I would like to bring 
up One is the civil suit against William 
Bryan, the chairman of the Sacramento County 
board of supervisors m which $2 9 million m 
fines was sought for fifty-six allegations of 
conflict of interest and failing to report 
financial matters Any comments about that one 
particularly’ 

Yes I don't recall how that case initially 
came to the commission Although it may have 
been one that was brought about at least m part 
because of investigative reporting on the part 
of the Sacramento Bee We may have received 
complaints as a result of some of the reports 
that the Sacramento Bee initially made m 
connection with Supervisor Bryan But it was 
clear that Supervisor Bryan's conduct didn't 
pass the smell test And that he had close 
connections with developers and had received 
income from developers that was unreported and 
had received large campaign contributions from 
developers and, as it ultimately turned out, 
from people who weren't even identified In 
other words, they were laundered contributions 
He was, at that point, the most flagrant 
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violator of the Political Reform Act that we had 
ever seen Virtually thumbed his nose at the 
Political Reform Act and had been doing it for 
years And, by the way, that wasn't necessarily 
uncommon because for the first eight years of 
the commission's existence there hadn't been any 
enforcement against local elected officials 
I was going to say how much energy had been put 
in at the local government level 9 
None Because, remember, historically, 
Lowenstem had spent four years teaching people, 
helping people, and developing things And then 
Houston had spent four years prosecuting people, 
but they were all people m Sacramento The 
Jerry Brown ,, computergate ,, and all of the other 
legislative prosecutions that Houston did that 
were big, splashy things in Sacramento, never 
looking beyond the legislature into the rest of 
the state, which the commission was obligated by 
law to enforce 

Part of it was resources We took care of 
that with legislation that almost doubled our 
enforcement staff, designed to go after local 
politicians Bryan was a classic example of 
what had been existing with impunity at the 
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local level throughout the state He is a very- 
bad example and a very bad apple, but I think 
that kind of conduct had gone on unprosecuted by 
anybody forever 

Was it particularly true of boards of 
supervisors, do you think’ 

I think it is particularly true of city councils 
and boards of supervisors When you think about 
it, the way the political process is designed, 
there is more possibility for corruption and 
evil at the local level than there is m 
Sacramento, because the people at the local 
level deal with very specific very 
individualistic issues Like who gets to build 
on the Otai Mesa or who gets to develop the new 
airport m San Diego 9 Or who gets to build the 
new courthouses in downtown San Diego 9 Which 
are major large-dollar decisions for specific 
individuals and developers, unlike the general 
policy sort of issues that are dealt with m 
Sacramento 

There is a lot more possibility for 
corruption, for influence peddling for 
perversion of the process at the local level I 
think it had gone on Bill Bryan was an 
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unbelievable example, who ultimately resigned in 
disgrace and fled the jurisdiction and now lives 
m Hawaii or someplace 

Did you ever collect any of the fines'? 

Never collected the fines He ultimately 
resigned m disgrace His empire collapsed He 
declared bankruptcy and fled the jurisdiction 
and has never returned to Sacramento But, 
considering the power and influence that he 
wielded in Sacramento, it is a considerable 
victory on the part of the commission to have 
rid the government process of someone who was as 
corrupt as he was 

Do you think the word got out statewide m terms 
of the fact that the commission was going to go 
after people like that 9 

No question about it The word got out even 
before that case But that case sent trembles 
throughout the cities and city halls of this 
state At the same time, we sent people out to 
announce the stepped-up enforcement at the local 
level throughout the state People spoke m El 
Centro, San Diego, Fresno, Bakersfield all over 
the state, telling people that we were going to 
begin to prosecute people Along with that, we 
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did begin to prosecute people I think it 
worked I think it was very effective I think 
local politicians became extremely careful as a 
result of some those prosecutions Frankly, 
before they didn't even care They had never 
been caught They had never even been 
investigated They had never even been thought 
of before So I think it made a difference 
That's interesting Let's talk about the San 
Diego case of Mayor Roger Hedgecock By 
December of '85 he had been found by the 
commission to be guilty of circumventing the 
laws This was a major San Diego scandal 
The Hedgecock case was personally a very 
difficult case A very gut-wrenching, tough 
position for me, personally, because it was my 
hometown It involved the mayor of my hometown 
It was a very visible case, and Hedgecock was a 
Republican, as opposed to the other people who 
had run who were Democrats 

Did you know him at all 9 Had you known him very 
well or run into him much 9 

I had met him briefly I was never involved 
with any of his campaigns I had worked on 
other campaigns and the timing was such that I 
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had never been involved m his campaigns I 
knew of him and his reputation as a member of 
the county board of supervisors where he sat 
before he ran for mayor 

He wasn't on the council He ran directly for 
mayor Was that the first time he ran for an 
office m the city of San Diego 7 
He had been a successful elected member of the 
county board of supervisors In fact, I think 
he had been the chairman of the county board of 
supervisors at some point and ran from that 
elected position to the position of mayor 
When was he elected mayor 7 Had he been mayor 
for very long 7 

I think he was elected m '83 

He had not been in city politics as mayor very 

long 

Right 

But he was prominent in the area 
He was very prominent in the area Very 
successful, very well known He was a populist 
politician A moderate Republican An 
environmentalist, who was young, aggressive, 
hard-charging, and many people believed destined 
for great things 
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How did the charges surface 9 

His problems all stemmed from the downfall of J 
David Dominelli and the collapse of the 
Dommelli empire, which is still being felt in 
San Diego today with the ongoing trials of many 
of Dominelli's contemporaries, including Nancy 
Hoover 

What was Dommelli's business 9 What did he do 9 
He was an investment broker He was a stock 
broker by background and formed his own 
brokerage company He joined with a San Diego 
socialite named Nancy Hoover, who was active 
politically and specifically the mayor of Del 
Mar Roger Hedgecock lived in Del Mar He had 
been, early m his political career, the city 
attorney for Del Mar Worked with Nancy Hoover 
Hunter She is now married to a guy named 
Robert Hunter 

She was the mayor of Del Mar, did you say 9 
She was the mayor of Del Mar She went on to be 
Jerry Dommelli's girlfriend, paramour, and 
eventually live-m girlfriend And business 
companion They formed J David Dommelli 
Investments The two of them solicited money 
from San Diego's upper crust for his 
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investments, promising huge returns, which they 
delivered early on The whole thing was a Ponzi 
scheme and a scam and collapsed around their 
ears J David is serving twenty years m the 
federal penitentiary Nancy Hoover was just 
convicted of four counts of tax evasion last 
week and faces twenty years, potentially There 
was a mistrial on over 150 other counts which 
will be retried in February There will also be 
a subsequent trial of her and many other people 
associated with the case So it lives on and on 
and on and on 

When this fell apart, then things began to come 
out m the open about Hedgecock 7 
About Hedgecock and Hedgecock's involvement 
People were amazed at his ability to beat 
Maureen O'Connor, who ran for mayor and spent 
over $500,000 of her own money and her husband's 
money (Robert O Peterson, who is the founder of 
Jack m the Box Restaurants), and Hedgecock's 
ability to compete and beat her, given the 
amount of money she spent 

A local reporter spent a few days with 
Mayor Hedgecock—Tom Blair is the reporter's 
name and still is a reporter in town today—and 
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during those interviews, it was disclosed by 
Hedgecock that he had an investment m J David 
and that his home was being remodeled as a 
result of money loaned to him by Nancy Hoover 
And the whole relationship began to develop and 
snowball The media went on a feeding frenzy 
People in San Diego were extremely upset because 
a lot of people had lost $80 million The 
commission started getting letters from San 
Diegans, asking the commission to investigate 
Roger Hedgecock, enclosing the newspapers from 
Tom Blair and others that started to appear 
The assumption being that he was getting 
campaign money through Dominelli that wasn't 
being reported’ 

Exactly 

What did [Thomas] Shepherd's consulting firm 
have to do with this’ Was this a vehicle for 
channeling money’ 

Shepherd went back historically with Nancy 
Hoover, was a friend of Nancy Hoover's Was 
from Del Mar and part of that group of moderate 
Republicans and had been Roger Hedgecock's chief 
of staff at the county Had never run a 
political campaign before and had never been a 
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political consultant before He left Roger 
Hedgecock's staff right before Roger ran for 
mayor and formed a political consulting firm 
That political consulting firm was supported to 
the tune of over $170,000 by money from Jerry 
Dominelli Computer systems were bought 
Mailing lists were bought Leases were paid 
for Precinct lists were bought All of the 
items necessary to run a campaign for mayor, 
including such things as car phones for 
Shepherd Hedgecock, and other campaign 
operatives were all paid for by Jerry Dominelli 
Dominelli was really underwriting Shepherd's 
firm, which was a front for Hedgecock's 
campaign^ 

That is absolutely correct That was all 
ultimately proven to the satisfaction of the 
jury 

None of this was reported as such 
Absolutely Because, remember, San Diego has 
had since 1974 a very strict campaign ordinance, 
limiting m the city and county campaign 
contributions to $250 a person and prohibiting 
corporate contributions and PAC contributions 
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So all of that would have been extremely 
illegal 

According to city law, let alone the interests 
of the state commission’ 

Right The interests of the state commission 
were m full disclosure because at the time it 
was the only law we had You need to fully 
report the source of your contributions and all 
of your expenditures 

The financial statement that had to be 
submitted 

Right Hedgecock also failed to disclose 
$150,000 plus, which had been loaned to him by 
Hoover and Hoover and Dominelli paid to have his 
house remodeled Because after they were 
successful in the campaign, they decided that he 
needed a mayor's mansion and he needed to 
completely remodel his house Which they did to 
a fabulous tune All that was done with Hoover- 
Dominelli money, and none of that was reported 
either on his personal financial statements 
So this thing got so huge and volatile that you, 
at the state level, addressed it Was the city 
addressing it, too 9 
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We began investigations Immediately got 
investigators involved Sent them to San Diego 
Started doing research No one at the city 
level was involved 

It was really taken over by the state 7 
It was started by the state Eventually, what 
happened was the city attorney, John Witt, 
didn't want anything to do with it Hedgecock 
was a tremendously popular guy It was all too 
messy The district attorney [ ] Ed Miller 

didn't want to have anything to do with it And 
that was, by the way, what we had found 
statewide Which is why no local official has 
ever been prosecuted Because district 
attorneys are elected officials They have to 
go m front of local elected officials for 
things They see them at campaign functions, at 
civic functions It is entirely understandable 
why district attorneys would be reluctant to 
prosecute members of their local community And 
that was the case here 

Ultimately, what happened was the San Diego 
grand jury got very interested You could not 
help but get interested if you were a member of 
the grand jury in all the newspaper stories and 
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everything else that was going on Basically, 
the grand jury told the district attorney in his 
office, "Either you investigate this or we will 
do it on our own " And faced with a runaway 
grand jury, Ed Miller was reluctantly dragged 
into it and ultimately spearheaded the 
investigation in the district attorney's office, 
and eventually we worked hand-m-hand with the 
district attorney's office The first time the 
commission had ever joined hands m working with 
a local district attorney At least two of our 
investigators were involved And at least two 
of the FPPC's investigators became star 
witnesses at Hedgecock's criminal trial in the 
accounting area to prove the fairly ingenious 
method of subverting the campaign limitations 
through this backdoor approach m support of his 
campaign committee What they said, of course, 
was it was a legitimate business investment by 
Nancy Hoover, who was a partner m this venture 
with Shepherd And she was 
She was a partner A silent partner 7 
A silent money partner She provided all the 
money That's what they said They said, "So 
what, if we lost money 7 " Which they did They 
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lost a lot of money So what, if she invested 
all that money' 7 
So Dommelli was picking up 

Yes It was Dommelli's money, which was the 
money of San Diego citizens And, see, it was 
born out of a legitimate fear and inability to 
compete with Maureen O'Connor and her personal 
money The supreme court says that you can 
spend as much as you want of your own money, as 
Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden have proved 
Unfortunately, that is a big, huge loophole that 
will always exist m the law 
Was there an attempt to settle this with 
Hedgecock” 7 

Yes And we were involved m those 
negotiations Three things happened One, 
Hedgecock was indicted Two, Hedgecock was sued 
civilly m a complaint filed by the commission 
And, three, about a month thereafter Hedgecock 
was reelected by the citizens of San Diego, who 
either didn't like the alternative that was 
being offered or believed that he was not guilty 
until he was convicted and deserved the benefit 
of a doubt They liked him and reelected him 
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Was Maureen O'Connor his opponent again m that 
race 9 

You know, I don't remember 

It is interesting as to who the alternative was 
I don't think she was I think his opponent was 
[Richard] Dick Carlson, who eventually ended up 
going to Washington in the Reagan 
administration, involved in that Charles [Z ] 
Wick information-services deal 
So, in face of all this the citizens of San 
Diego reelected him 

What happened was he was reelected and then 
stood trial as a mayor A sitting mayor was 
tried by the district attorney Our 
investigators participated m the trial, 
testified m the trial And, prior to that, 
there was a strong effort on the part of the 
district attorney's office our office and 
judges in San Diego to settle the case I 
attended a couple of settlement conferences down 
here, at which point a lot of efforts were made 
to try and settle it And Hedgecock, who was a 
very popular figure and very impressed with his 
abilities and fairly arrogant, at least m terms 
of this process, wouldn't ultimately agree with 
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put together 

And a local judge named Judge [Ross] Tharp 
was very involved and a deal was ultimately 
offered where he could plead guilty to one 
felony, resign from office, and at the time of 
sentencing the felony would be reduced to a 
misdemeanor, but he had to agree not to run for 
office for a period of four or five years And 
the FPPC's lawsuit against him would also be 
resolved Which when you are facing a good 
number of felony counts, was a pretty reasonable 
offer, I thought The district attorney didn't 
want to try the case 

He was eventually and actually tried twice 
There were a lot of problems with his first 
trial I think it led to a hung jury He was 
tried again and ultimately convicted His 
conviction is up on appeal The lawsuit of the 
FPPC still exists, but it has been stayed 
because of the appeal Hedgecock is currently 
the most popular talk-show host in San Diego, 
earning over $400,000 a year 

Why wouldn't he accept that offer that you had 


come down to 9 
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I think it was 311 st arrogance on his part And 
an unwillingness to admit defeat He is a 
fighter He is a survivor If he ran for mayor 
today, he would probably be elected m San 
Diego 

A fascinating story 

It is an unbelievable story which, as I said, 
continues today and will only be resolved 
through the appeal process to determine whether 
he continues to make a lot of money or ends up 
going to jail, which is where he was supposed to 
go 

As you say, it is painful for you m the sense 
that this is your hometown being plowed over 
Is it upsetting to you that he is still so 
popular in the face of that^ 

Yes I am convinced of his guilt It is 
disturbing that the process moves so slowly, 
particularly in that area 
Side A] 
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As an example, one of my best friends was his 
chief of staff, a fellow named [Michael] Mike 
McDade who is a local lawyer who had run Pete 
Wilson's campaign for mayor previously and who 
had been involved in Congressman Bill Lowery's 
campaign In fact, Bill Lowery was his son's 
godfather Somebody who I had worked with 
forever was Roger Hedgecock's chief of staff and 
absolutely convinced at the time that Roger 
Hedgecock was innocent If any of that stuff 
went on, not admitting that it did go on, but if 
any that stuff went on between Hoover, Shepherd, 
and Dommelli, Hedgecock didn't know anything 
about it McDade certainly didn't know anything 
about it and he was convinced that Hedgecock 
didn't know anything about it 

Well, Mike McDade didn't talk to me for 
years and was very upset with me for years for 
spearheading that investigation There were 
other people like that who believed in Roger 
There were some people who even thought, even if 
all of that was true Roger was a good leader 
an effective mayor, had a bright career, and 
should not have been prosecuted for any of that, 
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because, after all campaigns are like that 
Politics is like that He was somehow singled 
out 

So you are still living with this, m a way 9 
Oh, yes Although more and more people are 
increasingly convinced that the whole thing was 
a result of a scheme and plan that was developed 
by a group of people who knew each other and 
lived together m Del Mar Mostly, people, even 
Mike McDade, are now convinced of Hedgecock's 
involvement and/or at least dishonesty and 
inability to be honest with them 

So your mission to Sacramento came back to your 

hometown at the end ironically 

Yes 

On December 9, 1985, you resigned your 
chairmanship in order to run in the Republican 
primary for the state controllership How did 
you make that decision 9 

Before I resigned from the commission I took a 
leave of absence, an unpaid leave of absence for 
a month I didn't feel that it was appropriate 
to campaign or even consider campaigning for 
running for office while I worked at the 
commission and was paid by the state People 
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approached me and asked me to consider it, and I 
would not talk to them I would not meet about 
it or have any discussions about it Finally, 
enough people had suggested I think about it 
that I took a month's leave of absence 

I met with the governor and the governor's 
staff He agreed to the month's leave of 
absence He encouraged me to think about it and 
encouraged me to run, if I wanted to I had 
become convinced that one of the people who had 
serious ethical problems that had never been 
fully discussed because he was somewhat Teflon 
and a very popular guy was Ken Cory It wasn't 
a result of any commission investigation or any 
inside information or anything else that wasn't 
available to anybody else One of the things I 
did during that month was I went back and I 
looked at each and every one of his disclosure 
statements both personal and campaign And I 
found some very interesting things in there, 
involving Lou Celia and other people from Orange 
County who had gone to 3 ail So it seemed to me 
that Ken Cory had some skeletons in his closet 
At the end of one month's leave of absence, I 
decided it would make for an interesting 
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campaign to pit my background and experience 
with his After all of that and discussing it 
with my family members and people I trusted in 
and believed in in politics, I decided to leave 
the commission and run for state controller 
Governor Deukmejlan had encouraged you to 
seriously consider doing that 

He did Although they all made it pretty clear 

that they weren't going to get involved in the 

campaign m the primary And, in fact, that 

turned out to be true 

They stayed out of the primary 

Yes 

At the time you announced you resigned this was 
a public act, resigning and saying you were 
going to run m the primary In February, you 
made a public accusation about Cory pocketing 
some campaign contributions 
Yes It was clear to me that campaign 
contributions had been pocketed and personally 
used by Cory and that money from Lou Celia and 
one other fellow in Orange County had been used 
by him His campaign had received loans from 
Celia, which loans were forgiven What Cory had 
done was his initial campaign early on m his 
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career, his very first campaign, had been 
financed to a large extent by Lou Celia, a 
fellow who ended up going to jail Cory, again, 
was another person who had never held a 30 b 
other than political He had been an aide 
He was a staffer 

He was a staffer who, I think, ran for the 
legislature and went from the legislature to the 
controller's office His campaign had been 
financed primarily through loans from Celia 
Celia loaned his campaign money 
What was Celia's interest in Cory 7 
He was an Orange County businessman who was 
interested m politicians He was sort of a 
Charles Keating of the day Just like Patrick 
Monarty Same interest Patrick Moriarty had in 
Bruce Young 

An entree to Sacramento 

Right Legislation and power Celia, in 
essence, forgave the loans to Cory's campaign 
Cory or his campaign never paid Celia for the 
loan On Cory's forms Cory changed the loans 
from Celia to Cory So he converted those 
loans In other words, it was as if Celia 
assigned the loans to Ken Cory So the forms 
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began to read the Ken Cory Campaign or the 
Citizens for Ken Cory owed Ken Cory half a 
million dollars And the figure was close to 
half a million dollars 

Over a period of years, Ken Cory's campaign 
paid those loans back to Ken Cory m the form of 
interest and principal payments People would 
contribute to Ken Cory, an incumbent, at fund 
raisers, and Cory would put the money 
Cory never had a contested race No one of any 
note ever ran against him Yet, he collected a 
lot of money all the time, as they all did 
Then he paid interest and principal to himself 
for loans that he had never made or paid for 
I think you named the figure of $300 000 that 
you thought he had pocketed 

Right Again, there was a popular, gregarious, 
friendly guy who had never been investigated or 
prosecuted by anybody 

Did he make a public response to this charge' 7 
Yes He basically denied it in written 
responses I held at least two press 
conferences going after him for all of this 
The day before the filing closed, he issued a 
one-page written statement, saying he was going 
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to retire from politics and left Sacramento As 
far as I know, he never publicly detailed 
anything He quietly retired from politics 
And he never went at you for making the charge*? 
No Not at all 

Do you feel you were responsible for forcing him 
out of contention 9 

Absolutely I am confident that my campaign was 
responsible for his retirement, which was the 
only good thing that ultimately came of my 
campaign 

A lot of people suddenly saw an opportunity to 
run on, at least on the Democratic side Maybe 
on all sides because the incumbent is out of 
contention 

Yes It was the only open seat in 1986 The 
bad part was that we went out too early against 
him, trying to preempt the Republican side, not 
realizing that he would do something so drastic 
as to retire to avoid having to live with those 
charges m that campaign throughout At some 
point, he was going to have to answer that We 
were pretty specific m the charges and 
allegations and pretty direct m the 
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accusations At some point, he was going to 
have to answer them 

So before he left town, he met with 
Democratic leaders, who at the time still 
included [Treasurer] Jesse [M ] Unruh and still 
included Willie Brown and still included a young 
fellow named [Assemblyman] Gray Davis, who was a 
money machine m the legislature, a former Jerry 
Brown chief of staff, a young, rising Democratic 
superstar They all agreed that Gray Davis was 
going to be their chosen Democratic nominee 
You think they just decided at that very last 
minute to run Davis'? 

No question about it Again, this was all a 
day, a day and a half before filing closed The 
day filing closed, Gray Davis filed for the 
office 

On the Republican side, [Assemblyman] Don 
Sebastiani had already announced but wasn't 
campaigning very much Phil Wyman had been m 
the race and really wanted to win the nomination 
but was never going to The day filing closed 
two additional Republicans got in the race 
[Senator] Marz Garcia, who was a meteorite in 
Republican politics 
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What was his history 7 

Marz Garcia was a state senator (1979-82), from 
the San Mateo, Santa Clara area An Hispanic 
Republican from northern California, Bay Area, 
who was attractive, articulate, former Bank of 
America executive I think, m '84, he had run 
for the [US] senate in that crowded race 
When was Pete [Wilson elected] 7 

Didn't Hedgecock succeed Wilson as mayor of San 
Diego 7 

Right Which, again, was '84 I think Marz 
Garcia became part of that crowded Wilson, 
[Congressman Paul N ] McCloskey, Garcia, whoever 
the hell else it was, that ran in '84 for the 
U S Senate, and he lost He had dropped off 
the political face of the earth Reemerged on 
the last day of filing out of nowhere and filed 
for the seat just because he read in the San 
Francisco Chronicle that Ken Cory was retiring 
At what point did [Senator] William Campbell 
file 7 

That day Bill Campbell, Senator Campbell, with 
twenty years of political experience and an L A 
base was home recuperating from prostate surgery 
and got a call from his staff m Sacramento, 
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specifically Jerry Aleva, a long-time political 
operative, who told him that Cory was going to 
announce his retirement Campbell saw this as 
his opportunity to become governor which is 
something he always wanted to do In fact, 
earlier had run for state office or at least 
considered running for state office So he saw 
this as an opportunity to become governor of 
California and had the papers filed literally 
from his sickbed m Los Angeles the last day for 
filing I had been running for months, of 
course 

That was something you had not anticlpated 7 
No Not at all Virtually, from the minute 
Bill Campbell got into the race my campaign was 
doomed If I had not been so stubborn, I 
probably should have gotten out of the race 
In the results of the election, you did quite 
well Sebastiani did take 27 4 percent, and you 
took 17 2 percent How do you feel it would 
have been against Sebastiani if Campbell had not 
been in it ? Do you think that would have been a 
different percentage ratio^ 

It would have been a much different race Don 


Sebastiani got the votes that he got because his 
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name was Sebastiam He had huge name ID 
[identification] I got the votes that I got 
despite the fact that I had never ever run for 
office before because we raised and spent 
$475,000 Campbell got the votes he got because 
of his L A base and the fact that he raised and 
spent $775 000 all of which he raised m a very 
short period of time 

I am confident that 90 percent of it or 
more would have gone to me When Campbell got 
into the race, my fund raising dried up 
completely A lot of money that had been 
promised to me went to Campbell That was the 
key Money was the key I needed more money to 
run I didn't have enough money for TV It was 
unanimously felt that in '86 I had two of the 
best commercials during the season They were 
great commercials I just didn't have enough 
money to keep them on the air 

DOUGLASS Ironically, from your viewpoint you forced Cory 
out, which then caused Campbell to see an 
opportunity because there was a nonincumbent 
race going on 
[Interruption] 

DOUGLASS Your money dried up when Campbell entered 
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Yes The money dried up And the support that 
had been promised to me, would have gone to me, 
went to Campbell Sebastiani was viewed as a 
wild, unpredictable, far-right member of the 
legislature, who was frankly not liked very well 
by his fellow members of the legislature and not 
well liked by the members of the Republican 
party He was a maverick to say the least In 
fact, he halfheartedly ran for controller, I 
think, as a way to retire from the legislature 
gracefully 

Let's run a couple of scenarios What if you 
had, number one, won the primary and run against 
Cory 9 What if Cory had not withdrawn, what do 
you think would have happened 9 
I think I would have beaten Cory I think I 
would have beaten Cory because he had been in 
office for a long time, had grown stale, had run 
unsuccessfully for governor, and I think we had 
an issue in the pocketing of campaign 
contributions that would have beaten him I 
think we would have gotten the money to do it 
I think he knew that Frankly, I think he 
realized that the j lg was up After all those 
years, nobody had ever gone after him on those 
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issues Nobody had ever figured it out Nobody 
had ever taken the time to go through those 
reports in the detail I went through them and 
maybe had the ability If I had not spent three 
years at the commission, I would not have had 
the ability to understand what those forms meant 
and how they worked and figured it out For the 
first time in his life, I was calling him to 
task for things that were fairly black and white 
and that he knew were big problems 
You don't think that he was involved m tapping 
Davis'* Do you think he just bowed out or do you 
think he had a plan for who might run - * 

I think he was very much involved m attempting 
to pick his successor But only by going to 
Jesse Unruh and Willie Brown 
Was Davis Cory's choice, do you think 7 
Oh, yes Very much so 

In a way, it gave Davis a little advantage 
because it was such a surprise He knew to 
file 
Yes 

Now let's go through the scenario if you had won 
the Republican nomination and had run against 
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Gray Davis What kind of campaign do you think 
that would have been 7 

I think it would have been a tough, good, 
classic campaign that would have been close 
Gray Davis is a professional politician who is 
very good, a money-raising machine who raised 
more money than anybody m the legislature 
Who, behind his desk m the assembly, had two 
big Rolodexes [circular files] filled with 
contributors names and who spent all of his time 
raising money Who plays golf with Republican 
businessmen in Los Angeles Who has a 
Republican base as well as a Democratic base m 
Los Angeles It would have been tough to beat 
him, but I think it would have a very good 
campaign 

I guess my point is that I would have been 
a better candidate against him than Campbell was 
because I think the contrast would have been 
better I was not subject to some of the 
negatives and baggage that Bill Campbell carried 
with him from twenty years of political life, 
which ultimately were his downfall 
So as a nonincumbent, you might have had some 
advantages that Campbell didn't have 7 


DOUGLASS 
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Right Exactly I didn't have some of the 
problem votes that Bill had had Some of the 
questionable fund raising that Bill had engaged 
in Some of the interesting family financing 
that he and his wife and been involved m Some 
of the things that are normal for a twenty-year 
career 

Now he has opted out 

Now he is retired to go to work for the 
California Manufacturer's Association, which is 
a terrific job But I guess he has realized 
that he is never going to be governor and 
president, and after more than twenty years 
retired 

You really made quite a good showing for a first 
statewide campaign and a first effort to run for 
elected office Have you been tempted since to 
go for something again 9 

Not at all I learned a lot about people during 
the campaign As I said earlier, there were a 
lot of people who had promised support who 
didn't come through, who switched support from 
me to Bill Campbell once Campbell got into the 
race For the first time m my life, I was 
caught in a situation where I could not 
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accomplish what I wanted to accomplish, based 
upon my own merits and my own efforts, and I had 
to rely on the efforts of other people 

The first rule of politics is they always 
let you down A lot of people let me down A 
lot of people didn't come through Although 
they were politically smart because, looking 
back on it now, it was pretty clear to me that 
once Campbell got into the race it was a fait 
accompli That hurt 

It was a good dose of political reality 
Not only did I lose, I ended up getting a 
divorce My personal life suffered My 
campaign ended with a huge debt Fortunately, 
most of it was never demanded The debt was 
with people who were longtime friends and 
believers in what we were doing And I suddenly 
came to the realization that I had two children 
who needed to be raised and needed to go to 
college 

Again, I never had the goal to be a 
struggling politician who ran from office to 
office But I did see an opportunity I did 
see a need to replace somebody who I didn't 
believe deserved the public trust, and who I 
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believed strongly had abused the public trust 
By the way, I don't have those same feelings 
about Gray Davis I don't agree with Gray Davis 
politically I don't agree with him socially 
But I don't believe that he is the same kind of 
person basically that Ken Cory was and that some 
other people may be 

I believed strongly in what I was doing 
From a political standpoint, I saw an 
opportunity which proved to be a good 
opportunity In fact too good It was an 
opportunity and we took the opportunity I 
spent night and day I put 24,000 miles on my 
PSA [Pacific Southwest Airlines] executive flyer 
card I visited all fifty-eight counties I 
raised and spent $475,000 I made friends in 
every county m the state, including places like 
Visalia and Exter, which I had never been to 
before But I wouldn't do it again 
Did you hire a political management firm^ 

George Gorton was my political consultant 
George is still Pete Wilson's consultant 
Caroline Dorsey was my fund raiser My 
commercials were done by a New York firm which 
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had done Pete Wilson's commercials Dresner & 
Sykes They are very good 

Did you have any major supporters out of the 
legislature 7 Or did Campbell's entry put the 
kibosh on that 7 

Yes I had a lot of support in the legislature 
from moderate Republicans People like 
[Senator] Marian [R ] Bergeson Sunny 
Mojonnier A lot of other folks I had a 
fairly impressive list of supporters m the 
legislature and out of the legislature Because 
I had worked very hard at going after 
endorsements I had endorsements from Margaret 
Brock, William French Smith, Homes Tuttle 
Virtually every member of the Reagan kitchen 
cabinet in Los Angeles and other places And I 
had a fair number of legislators 

Oh, by the way, long before Campbell got 
into the race, Wyman got out Wyman withdrew 
from the race It was me or Sebastiani until 
Campbell got m Faced with the choice between 
me and Sebastiani, who was retiring from the 
legislature and, therefore not a problem in 
terms of future relationship with members of the 
legislature, there were a good number of 
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moderate-to-liberal Republicans who supported 
me 

How about Pete Wilson 7 Was he involved at all 7 
No Not officially Pete lent all of his 
people and encouraged all of his people, 
including George Gorton, Otto Baus who was very 
involved His media team, Dresner & Sykes His 
fund raiser, Caroline Dorsey, was very involved 
But Pete directly didn't take a leadership role 
m the primary The governor's people didn't 
take a leadership role m the primary And the 
governor could have picked his ticket m '86 and 
didn't So he ended up with the ticket he got 
and not one of them won 

When Campbell announced did you lose many of 
those people you just named 7 

I lost a lot of them Margaret Brock decided 
that she had to withdraw her endorsement because 
she was Mrs Republican and she couldn't go 
against a fellow Los Angeles Republican senator 
Marian Bergeson withdrew her endorsement Many 
of the others didn't officially withdraw their 
endorsement but they never contributed I 
never got any money from William French Smith 
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Some of the Reagan kitchen cabinet never sent 
money 

How about Homes Tuttle 9 

I think Homes Tuttle had already contributed 
But this all became very quiet 
My phone calls were not returned Suddenly, 
people were unavailable 

Did you engage in any direct debates with 
Campbell 9 What about the two of you 9 Were you 
ever on the same stage together 9 
Oh, yes We attended four conventions together 
Debated one another Of the four conventions, 
three made endorsements, and I got the 
endorsements of two of the three We went to 
the state party convention and appeared 
together, debated one another, had the typical 
campaign visibility you have at conventions 
They didn't endorse 

We went to the CRA, California Republican 
Assembly, convention and CRL, California 
Republican League convention And the 
California Young Republicans The first one was 
the conservative arm of the party which I 
believe is CRA Campbell had that locked up 
He had been serving Billy's chili to the 
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conservative older members of the party forever 
He won that The next two was the CRL, 
moderate And to his surprise and his staff's 
amazement, we won the endorsement of the CRL, 
leaving the last one, which was the California 
Young Republicans They pulled out all the 
stops That was very close, but I ended up 
winning their endorsement Those are the four 
times that we really appeared together 
What was Campbell's pitch 9 

Campbell's pitch was, "I'm Bill Campbell I 
have been a successful senator I have been 
doing this forever and I am a great guy " Bill 
Campbell would basically get up and tell jokes 
Was it his electability that he was marketing 9 
I think so Bill Campbell is a very nice, a 
very funny guy and he would get up and tell 
jokes The jokes he had been telling for twenty 
years He would tell people that it was the 
natural progression from assembly, senate 
What was your pitch 9 

Mine was that it was time for a change That it 
was time for new blood, for someone who was not 
a professional politician For someone who was 
honest and above reproach to be in a job that is 
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very important and that involves control over a 

heck of a lot of money in the state 

Did you feel you were a victim of the old-boy 

network 7 

To a some extent Pretty clearly, Bill Campbell 
was part of that and I wasn't 

So there was no question in your mind after that 
experience that you would return to San Diego 
after the primary 7 

Yes There was no question Although I thought 
about staying in Sacramento and becoming a 
lobbyist and had one very nice firm offer from a 
very successful lobbyist in Sacramento and had 
at least a couple of others who were very 
interested m talking to me about staying up 
there and being a lobbyist 
What outfit was interested in you 7 
I can't remember his name 
What kind of interests did he represent 7 
He was a lobbyist for business interests He 
was the immediate past president for the 
lobbyist organization I had gotten to know him 
professionally because he was one of the people 
whom I had met with occasionally to get input on 
legislative suggestions I had also gotten to 
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know him and his wife socially because we 
started to do things socially together He was 
a great guy 

Was he a lawyer, also'? 

No During that period of time, he was also a 
partner with Dennis Revelle, Maureen Reagan's 
husband It was just the two of them Yet, he 
was very successful He had a place in San 
Francisco and a house m Sacramento He made 
quite a bit of money as lobbyists can do and 
still do I had also talked to [Donald] Don 
Brown, who is one of the most successful fellows 
up there Don was very interested in talking to 
me 

What finally made you decide to come back to San 
Diego* 3 

I decided that the overriding factor was my 
decision that I could not live day-to-day having 
to interface with members of the legislature on 
that basis I just couldn't bring myself, even 
for the substantial amount of money that 
lobbyists make, to deal with the members of the 
legislature on a day-to-day basis A great 
number of whom I had very little respect for I 
couldn't see myself spending the rest of my life 
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at Frank Fat's [Restaurant] and in old Sac 
[Sacramento] going to political fund raisers, 
slapping people on the back whom I didn't 
respect, and didn't believe in or have 
confidence m or trust in that they deserved to 
be where they were The kind of thing that Bill 
Campbell had been doing for twenty years very 
successfully 

Some people can do that and some people 
can't People who can do that are very 
effective politically and very successful 
politically And people who can do that are 
also very effective and successful lobbyists and 
make six figures for lobbying on behalf of 
companies I couldn't bring myself to sell out, 
even though I thought it was a much more 
glamorous, easier way to make a living than 
practicing law which is a very difficult way to 
make a living I just couldn't do it 
So when did you move back to San Diego 7 
Shortly after the primary, I took a month off, 
traveled in northern California, southern Oregon 
and then moved down here I sold our house in 
Sacramento, and we moved back down here 
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Was there a possibility of going back to your 
old law firm, Luce, Forward 9 

I thought about it I had hoped that would have 
been possible, except so many of my friends had 
left Luce, Forward and a good number of my 
friends had come to this firm So I talked to 
the folks who were here 
So that was an entree to this firm 
Yes And it was a different opportunity 
Is there an emphasis m Lillick & McHose 9 Is 
there a particular interest that they pursue 9 
By and large, we are a full-service law firm, 
doing everything on the civil side of the law 
No criminal Except we don't have anybody who 
handles marital dissolution But other than 
that, we have a strong real estate department 
I am the chairman of the business litigation 
department We have a strong maritime group, 
which, historically, out of Los Angeles has been 
one of our strengths We have a strong 
commercial litigation, bankruptcy group A 
strong banking group with [James] Jim Sterrett 
A strong business group A strong financial 
group covering the waterfront 
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Were you taken in as a partner or is that 
something that comes in later* 9 
I had been a partner at Luce, Forward Early 
on, for about six months I was actually of 
counsel I was taken on as of counsel, 
basically, so that I could become familiar with 
the partners in Los Angeles, the operation in 
Los Angeles—this firm is based m Los Angeles— 
so I could become a partner And the following 
January I became a partner and have been a 
partner ever since 

So this will be lawyering for the rest of your 
professional career, do you think 9 
I think so Although m the next few years X 
will get involved in some San Diego business 
interests and develop some business interests 
and some real estate interests and maybe do some 
other things But I think I will always be a 
lawyer practicing law At least as long as I am 
working 
Thank you 


[End Session 2] 

[End Tape 3, Side B] 
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